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TO THE READER. 

In the pages which follow, an attempt is made to confront 
Ritualism with the Gospel of God, to weigh it in the balance 
as a means of bringing life to sinful souls, and to show that 
it is wanting in that first requisite of religious power to 
satisfy the God-created cravings of the human spirit * It 
is a one-sided picture,' — ^yes, truly ; but we humbly believe 
that in this it follows the teaching of the Bible, which is 
always one-sided, and which, sure of its own accordance 
with God's will, sees only peril in every deviation from it, 
every mutilation of it, every attempt to overlay it with 
human dogmas and sensuous adornments. 
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CHAPTER r. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 



|ESSIE!' 'Well, grandmother?' 'Come here, 
love, and read this to me ; I always think it adds 
a bit to the pleasure of a hymn, or a chapter of 
the Bible, to hear you read it, darling,' 

' What am I to read, grandmother ? ' asked Jessie Allen, 
bending her head over a large volume, in old-fashioned 
type, which lay open before Mrs. Allen on the table. 

The old woman only pointed with her spectacles to a 
spot on the page before her. And Jessie, stooping over 
the book, read : — 

' Before that syitne turned flesh to Etone, 
And all onr lamp to leaven ; 
A fervent sigh might well have blowne 
Our innoceDt earth to heaven. 
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' For sure when Adam did not know 
To synne, or synne to smother ; 
He might to Heaven from Eden goe, 
As from one room t' another. 

' Thou hast restored us to this ease, 
By this Thy heavenly blood, 
Which I can goe to, when I please, 
And leave th' earth to their food.' 

* It 's rather crooked rhyme, Jessie, is old George Herbert's, 
but there 's a sweet spirit through it all. Oh ! what a time 
that was when a man might have gone as easily from Eden 
to heaven as from one room to another, and how different 
it is with us now. It would take a good many fervent 
sighs and prayers to make this earth a heaven now.' 

* I don't think it 's quite so bad, grandmother,' said Jessie, 
looking out through the open part of the latticed window, 
through which the afternoon breeze bore in a faint odour 
of mignonette, and from which could be seen stretching 
miles and miles of green pasture land, the fairest in all 
England * While that beautiful world is left I will never agree 
with you that we are so very far from heaven as you say.' 

Mrs. Allen was not inclined to argue the disputed ques- 
tion with her favourite grandchild just now. Her mind was 
too full for such a controversy. She measured the world by 
another standard, and she could not believe in a heaven 
upon earth, while she saw all around her, in this her native 
parish, souls dying without hope, while their appointed 
pastor occupied himself with his garden and his farm. But 
Mrs. Allen was at this time full of hope that the state of 
neglect in which they had long been left was to be ended 
at last An event of singular importance, both to the 
parish and to the simple household of Millside, was to take 
place that evening. 
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*Run, Jessie, and see, is that the fly?* 

Jessie, smiling at her grandmother's impatience, but con- 
scious of a little private impatience of her own, ran for the 
ninth time down the garden walk, and looked out upon the 
road by which any carriage from the railway-station must 
come. And this time it was the fly. She tripped back as 
quickly as ever she could, brushing the blooming carnations 
with her dress as she ran up the walk, and, breathlessly 
entering the little parlour, she announced the long expected 
fact to the old woman — * The curate is coming ! * 

* Now, my dear child, I will receive Mr. Madden myself 
You may look out of the window if you wish. But stay, 
did you see that everything ^2^ straight up in his room? 
Take one more look, like a darling. First impressions are 
so lasting.* 

* Indeed, there 's no need, grandmother. If Mr. Madden 
finds a hair on the carpet that has not been laid straight, 
he will have quicker eyes than mine.* And then Jessie 
had but time to run and place herself behind the muslin 
ciutain, and take her first look at their new lodger, and 
new curate. 

Mrs. Allen, with her cap of snowy whiteness, and her 
handkerchief pinned neatly across her bosom, breathed one 
more prayer for a blessing on this all-important event in the 
parish, and, standing on the door-step, welcomed her lodger 
with a hearty good-will. She was so very much older than 
he, a fair stripling almost, that there was little place for 
awkwardness in her manner. She received him, as she had 
prayed for him, as a messenger of God ; and, curtseying as 
he came to the door, said, * You *re welcome to this house 
and parish. Sir, and may the blessing of the Lord rest on 
your head from this day forward.' 

Arthiu: Madden made a gesture of impatience, which 
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she did not fail to see, and then asked to be shown his 
room, civilly, but without any show of responsive cordiality. 
His portmanteau, hat-box, and two good sized boxes of 
books, which had earned for him already several railway- 
porters' ill-will, were carried upstairs by Mrs. Allen's yard 
and farm man, and as the old woman closed the door of the 
pretty sitting-room, half-way up in the roof, the young curate 
threw himself down upon the sofa, very tired, and felt thank- 
ful to be so soon left alone. 

His little room was the picture of neatness and simplicity. 
Two windows, facing south, opened out on the same bound- 
less landscape of pasture land which I have already spoken 
of. And there was perfect rest for the eye in the varied 
tints of green which presented themselves, and in the net- 
work of hedgerows parting the meadows and overshadowing 
rural lanes, where the shade suggested the essence of coolness 
and refreshment 

But Arthur Madden, whose first sermon had yet to be 
written, and whose first clerical coat had the gloss on 
it untarnished still, scarcely saw the fields, and trees, and 
shadowy lanes. In point of fact his eyes soon wandered 
from the window, and taking no notice of the bouquet on 
the table, or of the simple curtains, the polished black 
walnut furniture, or the oaken wainscot and floor, that shone 
as if fresh varnished, rested instead on the two massive 
boxes which held his books, the only friends he had brought 
with him to this lonely region. It was his first step into 
individual life, and at that opening hour of it all his 
high and ardent theories could do little to enable him to 
forget that he was but a solitary young deacon in a strange 
parish. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Allen had returned to Jessie and in- 
formed her that Mr. Madden would not be pleased to take 
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any dinner that day. And then she sat down in her cus- 
tomary arm-chair and put on her spectacles, and began 
deliberately to read her Bible. 

Jessie knew her grandmother too well to disturb her at 
her reading ; but she saw clearly that something was not 
right. Mrs. Allen had been particularly disposed to con- 
verse ten minutes before, and according to all the laws of 
experience she ought to have been now full of the all- 
absorbing topic — ^the new curate ; than whom there is pro- 
bably no more vigorously discussed individual in any parish 
in the land. But Mrs. Allen was silent, and Jessie looked 
out of the window and waited. 

When three or four pages had been silently read and 
turned over, the old woman raised her head, laid her finger 
on the verse she had stopped at, and said — * Jessie ! * 

* Well, grandmother.' 

* I have been disappointed, darling. I prayed the good 
Lord to send us one who would be of one mind with me 
and mine, and who would spend his life for the Lord. How 
I longed for one who was not too grand for our ways, and 
who was full of the love of God, and who would come down 
to us and pray with us night and morning. That was why 
I consented to take the curate as a lodger at all. I thought 
to have had an angel in the house \ but it was too good a 
dream to be true.* 

* Why, grandmother, what do you know to the contrary? 
I see you are making up your mind already about Mr. 
Madden, and you know you never change your mind, once 
it is fixed. How do you know he is not humble, and good, 
and all that?' 

* Leave me alone, Jessie, to learn that of a young man in 
a moment I could tell by the way he passed me to go 
upstairs that he did not want to speak a word to me> and I 
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did not mind that But 1 11 tell you what I did mind ; when 
I asked the blessing of the Lord on his coming here, he 
looked just as if he thought I had said something profane. 
I tell thee, Jessie, my heart sank at that, and I took the 
Bible before I spoke, lest I should give way to words that 
I might be sony for. For I cannot bear that my Lord 
should not have all His honour. Ah ! it would take a good 
many fervent sighs to make this earth a heaven 1 ' 

Jessie threw her arms round her grandmother's neck as 
she had done when she was a child, and bid her wait just a 
little bit before she came to too adverse a conclusion about 
poor Mr. Madden* And then she went out to the yard to 
see the cows milked, and to set the pans for cream. 




CHAPTER 11. 



THE ANGLICAN DEACON. 




RS. ALLEN was not altogether wrong in her intuitive 
judgment of Arthur Madden. As to his supposed 
want of condescension, she had not quite rightly 
read its cause ; for she had set down hi$ frigid manner to a 
want of personal amiability or good will, whereas it was really 
a professional feature, assumed on his ordination, five days ago, 
with the black coat and the white cravat She had not been so 
far wrong in her other perception, for it wasno assumed manner 
which made Mr, Madden feel uncomfortable and annoyed 
at the form of the old woman's blessing. He was opposed 
to all such expressions of religious faith or emotion. His 
own religious thoughts moved steadily in the channels laid 
down by the Church, and outside of these he was not at 
home. He could not understand the spontaneous overflow- 
ings of a grateful Christian heart Whatever feeling of love 
to God may have smouldered within his bosom, it is certain 
that his lips gave no sign, so that the good wishes of the 
, semi-puritan old dame had crossed him in one of his weak 
points, and had made him feel, as he sat on the so& upstairs, 
as uncomfortable and disappointed in his hostess as she was 
downstairs, in her arm chair, disappointed and vexed about 
her guest She had looked forward to a familiarity tmwar- 
ranted, perhaps, by the relative stations in life of the two, 
but derived from her idea of the office of a shepherd and 
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friend, which she associated with the ideal clergyman. He 
had, on his part, expected to find in the family in which he 
had placed himself a plastic element of a negative character, 
in which, firom the first, he could try his powers and experi- 
ment with his Church theory. And htfelt, rather than saw, 
in the manner and words of Mrs. Allen, that she was * one 
of those Puritans' who are as hard to turn fi'om their notions 
as the rocks of the sea-shore firom their bases. 

And so that first evening closed in on the cottage of Mill- 
side with less of promise than each party had expected a few 
hours before. 

The acute reader will have already suspected that the 
young curate was an inexperienced but fervent disciple of the 
'High Church' school. He had already been a leading 
member in his college of an association for promoting 
Ritualistic practices, and for pursuing that visionary impos- 
sibility, a reunion of Christendom. But the step firom a 
spokesman and leader of a party in the University to being 
an utterly unknown deacon, without prestige or fame, in a 
secluded country parish, was not one to elevate or cheer the 
spirits of the enthusiastic disciple of the Oxford Anglicans. 
And, indeed, this was not to be wondered at It needs a 
very real and spiritual sort of belief to cheer up one who has 
been accustomed to the support of sympathetic fiiends, to the 
excitement of attending meetings or committees, and of read- 
ing or hearing 'papers,' when he suddenly finds himself 
thrown on his own resources, and obliged to look to some- 
thing solid for support So om- young curate must be pitied 
if he found very little to keep up his spirits, as he sat in his 
neat but dismally lonely little room. Forms and ceremonies, or 
even Church theories and high views of the priesthood, had 
poor chance of bringing comfort to our enthusiastic deacon 
as he sat on his sofa, and looked ruefiilly at his locked boxes. 
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And it was not much better when his tea was brought to him 
in the advancing twilight The stillness of the summer night 
was creeping over the world. The heavy scent of the garden 
was stealing in through the casement, the tall lime-trees at 
the end of the cottage grounds did not move, and the out- 
line they cut against the pale and darkening sky was mono- 
tonously still. A knock came to the curate's door, and Mrs. 
Allen again appeared, bearing the little tray which contained 
the tea-things, the little loaf, the Httle cream-jug, the little 
* pat ' of fresh country butter, so different from all he had 
been used to that their very superiority to his town fare 
only deepened the curate's sensations of solitude. 

* Is there anything more you 'd be pleased to want, Sir ?' 
asked the widow. * We wish to make you as comfortable as 
we can here; and I would like to see you happy. The 
minister of the Lord deserves whatever we can do for him.' 

* Well, well, ma'am, said he, * I 'm glad to find you so well 
disposed to me. And I want nothing more at present Is 
there any post in here to-night, and what is the earliest hour 
we can send letters in the morning ? ' 

Again Mrs. Allen felt the cold feeling of disappointment 
come over her. It was different from what she had expected ; 
but she was an aged Christian, and could keep her lips from 
saying more than they ought So she told him there would 
be no post until ten o'clock next day. And then, turning to 
leave, said, * And if I may presume to ask you, Sir, perhaps 
you would not object to come and join our family reading 
and prayer, at ten o'clock to-night We like to end the day 
with- a few words of prayer and praise to God; and we 
should like nothing so well as to have our minister with us.' 

* I '11 think about it. But I think I am too tired. So 
good night, ma'am. Will you have me called at seven 
o'clock, if that is not too early ? ' 
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* O dear no, Sir. We are all about, two hours and more, 
before that In this country place it would not do to let 
the sun get too far before us. We always breakfast in summer 
at half-past six or seven o'clock.' 

And then Mrs. Allen left his room. And both parties 
were dissatisfied again. The curate finished his tea, pro- 
tracting it as much as possible ; and when the stars came 
out, and the candles were brought in, he knelt before his 
boxes and opened them, and scattered the &miliar writings of 
saints, Others, and divines about the floor, until he came on 
his favourite book of devotions, when he sat down and read 
his fixed quantity by the light of the dim candles, and then 
he read the Evening Service fi'om his Prayer-book, and 
thought whether there was anything more to be done. And 
finding that he had done all according to rule, and had even 
gone beyond the rubric, was contented; and then, very 
weaiy, and thinking about his mother and his sister Gabrielle, 
so far away, he stole to bed, and slept a hearty sleep till the 
morning was far advanced, and the tea had grown nearly cold 
on his breakfast table, at half-past eight 





CHAPTER III. 

WEST NORTON AND ITS PASTOR. 

HE parish of West Norton was not a model parish. 
If a model parish be one in which the happy truths 
of our free and full salvation, by the merits and 
death of our Lord and Saviour, are faithfully taught, and in 
which the clergyman seeks to live, both privately and in the 
sight of all men, a life of zeal, charity, and devotion — ^then 
West Norton was unquestionably not a model parish. 

There was the village, with its picturesque houses, and its 
two or three places of entertainment, and its village cross, 
and its pump, and its church and churchyard, school, and 
rectory, all en regie. There were the blooming maids, and 
the manly youths, and the romping children, and the sober 
dames, and the tidily dressed and gossiping old men. So 
far you could not have found fault with any thing in the 
place. But having gone so far you were obliged to stop, 
and still to come back to the former verdict, that, consider- 
ing the matter aright, as old Mrs. Allen considered it, this 
was not a model parish. He who looked for a little more 
than clean faces, neat clothes, green trees, and tempting cot- 
tages, looked in vain. The benches in the fine old church 
had long been scantily filled. The Sunday mornings wore 
away, ayid there was no train of happy children to be seen 
wending their way to a Sabbath-school. The drowsy voice 
of the rector, who had been inducted thirty years into the 
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living, and who had thrown those thirty precious years away, 
still chased the lazy echoes round the reverberating walls, 
but there was a pall of palpable darkness over all, an indif- 
ference, an ignorance, a moral hopelessness, which pained 
even the chance traveller, who, accustomed to the lively 
services of a town church, felt dismally depressed by the two 
hours' monotone which preceded the lively shuffling of the 
schoolboys' feet, as the last amen put an end to the weekly 
ordeal. 

No one could say, however, that Mr. Fairfield gave his 
people too much of this. He was fully conscious by this 
time that between him and them there was little love lost 
He was a perfectly upright old man, and very gentleman- 
like and sociable. But his people had a general and just 
complaint against him — one of the most serious complaints 
which can be brought against a virtuous and respectable 
clergyman — * he went his way, and let his people go theirs.' 
Now Mr. Fairfield read very little. But in the columns 
of his newspaper he could not fail to read from time to time 
of church extension and church enlargement. He read of 
churches which were overflowing, of theatres over-crowded 
with working men, and lecture-halls where preachers drew 
tears from responsive congregations. And then, turning to 
his own church, and marking the fifty or sixty persons, out 
of a population of upwards of two thousand who favoured the 
service with their presence, he came to the resolution to do 
something — a great step for a man who had spent thirty 
years in the dreary operation of doing nothing. 

But Mr. Fairfield, being one of those men who think all 
sorts of principles pretty much the same so that people are 
sober and virtuous, was some time making up his mind what 
sort of a curate he should get to do that something which 
he had failed to do himself, and which he knew well he 
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could not now begin to do. Having put it to the vote 
of his wife and daughters, the verdict wa^ decidedly in 
favour of a High Church curate. There was an uneasy 
feeling about getting one who, like the despised Methodist 
preacher in the village, would very probably denounce the 
worldly follies to which conscience told the rector's wife and 
daughters that they were entirely devoted. These young 
ladies, whose subscriptions to Mudie's and to the county 
ball were regularly paid, had no notion of giving a vote for 
the introduction of a man who, if they heard the evangelical 
doctrine truly described, would wage war with their dissipa- 
tions, and call them to duties for which they felt no taste. 
They would rather have the painted services without the 
warning words. So, with the sole exception of Lily Fair- 
field, who secretly learned much from an old book which 
she had found on a top-shelf in the study — a book by one 
John Bunyan, which had made her think there was a 
certain sweetness in the words * the Gospel ' — ^the votes of 
the family were all for a zealous champion of the High 
Church party. 

*Let him be young,* said Miss Honora, the eldest 
daughter, who, being a fine, handsome, spirited girl, was 
the belle of that county, and the leader in every effort 
to get up amusements in the society in which the Fairfields 
moved. 

* Let him be firesh from Oxford,' said Miss Gertrude, the 
second daughter, who, more retiring and thoughtful than her 
sister, was nevertheless very nearly as devoted to the world as 
she. Gertrude had read something of Oxford theology now 
and then, and thought it a fine romantic thing, and a noble 
protest against the 'narrowness,' as she called it, of the 
Opposite way of thinking. 

*And, John,* said Mrs. Fairfield, looking up from her 
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crotchet, *he should have a good voice. You know the 
Forresters are going to begin amateur concerts, and they 
want a tenor, and besides, our own singing in the church 
has been neglected so long, that if we are to do anything to 
get up our services, we should want music' 

Such were the consultations which resulted in the bringing 
down to Millside Cottage and Mrs. Allen's hospitality, of 
Arthur Madden, B.A., not a week a deacon, but prouder of 
his orders than if he had been fifty years a priest 

Let my readers view this picture from its more serious 
side. All that I have described is happening every day. 
Strange that in all these calculations, in all these plans, not 
one thought for the poor souls of a thousand responsible 
beings entered the head or moved the heart of the rector, 
who had seen one generation bom and growing up, and 
marrying and bearing children around him ; while another 
generation toiled and aged and died, and were laid by him 
one by one quietly beneath the shade of the elm-trees, and 
no word asked about their souls! But I have no room 
for reflections, I must hasten to the story I have to tell. 

There stood down by the river-bank, about a mile below 
Millside Cottage, a certain plain building, which was the 
great bugbear of the Fairfield femily, and which the rector 
never passed by without a certain little shiver. This was a 
house of prayer, and the path which led to its plain and 
humble door was a very well-trampled path indeed. It 
belonged to the obnoxious sect of the Methodists; but, 
whoever it belonged to, it is certain that the voice of 
melody which thrice a week echoed through its walls could 
be distinctly heard by the passer-by on the highway. A 
quiet, unostentatious man was the preacher who led the 
simple worship of the villagers in this secluded chapel. 
He had no letters to his name, expressive of a degree or 
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commission to preach; but there was something written 
on Mr. Brown's heart which made up for the absence of a 
degree, a commission^ or a title. Plain John Brown was 
his name, and he loved God, and souls. The consequence 
was that the villagers were wont on Sunday afternoons to 
pass by the silent chimes of the parish steeple, and flock 
towards the distant tinkle of the bell of the preaching- 
house, that sounded like a sheep-bell down in the meadow 
by the brook. 

And on Thursday afternoon the murmur of the mill 
stopped an hour earlier than usual, for John Allen, the 
miller, wa^ never absent from his place as leader of the 
singing in John Brown's meeting-house. 

Now you have a sketch of the parish rivals, if rivals they 
can possibly be called, where the rector did not even 
inquire into the cause of Mr. Brown's success, and where 
the preacher did not think of anything but calling in the 
wandering sheep to the fold of the Chief Shepherd. 

Such was the state of affairs when, all unsuspected by 
the villagers, the High Church curate was launched upon 
them. 

It is fashionable in some places to call Puseyites Jesuits 
in a flimsy disguise. I do not agree in the opinion. I 
know that, at least, Arthur Madden was as loyal a subject 
of her most gracious Majesty as any Englishman living. 
He was downright in earnest in glorifying the ecclesiastical 
system under which he was bred, and which he called 
Mother Church, lovingly. He did not consider whether 
the forms he adored were sufficient in themselves to turn 
sinners from the error of their way, or whether souls could 
be saved by attention to the rubrics. On this question, of 
saving souls, Arthur Madden had simply no views whatever. 
He had never asked whether his own soul was brought near 
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to the Saviour, nor did he doubt that for himself and others, 
not living in open sin, the baptismal garment was white 
enough. He could speak of a man as being a person of 
* good principle,' but if you said a man was a * Christian,' 
or 'converted,' or 'saved,' he would have been quite 
ignorant of your meaning. All were Christians in his 
opinion, none but the notoriously wicked needed conver- 
sion; and no man could be saved, he believed, till the 
Day of Judgment Such were some of his theological 
tenets. But neither theology nor personal religion was his 
leading aim. His thoughts were to have a * perfect service,' 
a * complete ritual,' a * rubrical accuracy,' a * patristic ortho- 
doxy.' His discussion with his friends, after attending 
chapel on a Sunday afternoon, in College, was 'how the 
Psalms went ? ' and whether the tones were * well rendered,' 
and how the * Magnificat ' was ' done.' . 

Ah ! this is that which is eating the life out of English 
religion. It is all very attractive, very showy in its place. 
But will any man living show that it can turn a child of 
earth into a child of heaven, or even point the way? 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE FAIRFIELDS AT HOME. 




HE rector of West Norton was an early riser. He 
loved, in the summer time, to be on the lawn 
while the dew was glistening there, and to roll the 
garden mowing-machine with his own hands slowly and affec- 
tionately between his brightly-tinted flower-beds. He was no 
idler in such matters, and the country life which he had found 
so healthfiil was not thrown away on him in the least. Every 
sunny morning from May to September, except on the one 
day in seven when there was * nothing to do^ he was dressed 
and about his garden by six o'clock ; and an hour later his 
wife would throw open the bedroom window overlooking the 
terrace, and chat down to her husband as he moved about 
on the shaven grass with his grey wide-awake on his vener- 
able head. The habits of the young people were those of a 
later generation, so that the breakfast was not over, spite of 
the rector's frequent lectures on the subject, until perhaps 
ten or half-past every morning. 

And thus it came to pass that the curate, having selected 
his most spotless cravat and wound it with mysterious foldr 
ings, expressive of some mystery of Anglican purity, about 
his neck, arrived at the rectory, in spite of his fears that he 
would be very late, before the family of his rector had 
finished their morning meal. The curate was asked by the 
footman to jcnn the party, and since he was by no means 

B 
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one who sought to escape society, he did not request per- 
mission to wait humbly in the study until the rector came to 
him. On the contrary, he was glad thus to be brought at 
once into the presence of the entire family. He longed to 
have some of his equals to speak to, longed to break the 
spell of his twenty-four hours' silence, to all but inferiors and 
Methodists ; and felt abundantly conscious that there was no 
fault possibly to be found with his dress, or, for the matter of 
that, with his personal appearance or manners. For Arthur 
Madden was an interesting-looking young man. There was 
a serious force about the lines of his face which made one 
wish to see him throw his zeal into wiser channels. At pre- 
sent it was undeniable that the first impression he made on 
the party was in his favour. 

He seated himself with grace by the side of Mr. Fairfield, 
facing the rector's wife, and flanked on each side by the 
rector's daughters, in their light summer dresses. 

* You are welcome to West Norton,' said Mrs. Fairfield, 
* and although we have but poor society to offer you, I hope 
you will not feel altogether alone. The hospitality, such as 
it is, and society of the rectory will always be open to you.* 

*I have no doubt,' the ciurate smiled, *that I shall be 
never lonely or ennui'e in this society ; ' and he looked with 
a rapid but comprehensive glance round the table. 

* I am afiraid,' said the rector, * that you will find things 
not in a very prosperous state as regards Church matters 
here. But the fact of the matter is — ^is — I am a magistrate, 
and have a great deal — ^a very great deal — ^to do, at Sessions 
and in private cases. And my farm and garden, my horses 
and my business letters, take up my time. For some years 
I have felt reluctantly obliged to give up parish visiting, 
except a rare case — z. rare sick call, and it is wonderful how 
few sick calls I have had for years. So you see — ^in fact — 
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you see, there is a good deal of work for you to pull up. I 
shall make over to you at once any sick^or dpng that there 
may be on the clerk's list For really I have not time to 
attend to them.' 

'Really he has not time, Mr. Madden,* said his wife. *I 
never knew so busy a man. That man is up every day of 
his life, but Sunday, before six o'clock; and y^t he can 
scarcely do all that is left on his hands.' 

' I understand,' said the curate, turning himself now so as 
to address the rector ; * but about the sick and dpng, you 
know I am only a deacon,' and here he blushed his first 
blush ; * I am no use to the sick or dying.' 

* Could not you tell them all about our Lord Jesus Christ ? ' 
said a gentle voice beside him, which made him start round, 
and meet for an instant the quiet eyes of Lily Fairfield. He 
saw beneath the dark eyelashes an inquiring expression, and 
an expression of surprise and wonder. But he failed to 
understand it. So he said to her, as gently as she had spoken 
to him, 

* I am only a deacon as yet Till I am raised to the holy 
priesthood I could not absolve the sick.' 

Gertrude, who was not at all of Lily's opinion, looked up 
approvingly at Mr. Madden. She thought this a beautifiil 
sentiment The words, *the holy priesthood,' seemed so 
dignified. She aheady thought she should like Mr. Madden's 
way of speaking. 

. So Lily looked down, and addressed him no more, and a 
moment's silence ensuing, Mr. Fairfield brushed some crumbs 
off his fingers, moved his cup and saucer an inch or two 
further in upon the table, and, addressing Mr. Madden, 
begged him to come out upon the terrace, and see the 
standard roses, which were then in the fiiUest beauty. ' It 
is my youngest daughter who principally attends to these 
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roses/ said the rector, as he stood with some pride in the 
middle of the terrace. ^ That Adam she grew from a cutdng, 
and the Abricot^ and Jules Margottin she budded two years 
ago. We got the buds from Lord Elton's garden. His 
gardener is as near perfection as any man I know. He has 
no £uilt He neither drinks, robs, nor swears, and though, 
poor man, he is too far from church to be often seen there, 
for he lives full two miles away, I must say, for a gardener, 
he is as perfect a man as you would wish to meet' 

The rector then bade his curate follow him round the 
premises. He showed him the stable, with five saddle-horses, 
and two pair of caxriage-horses. He showed him the farm- 
yard and the milking-sheds, and had him into the dairy, a 
sight which made Mr. Madden's eyes brighten with admira- 
tion, or perhaps with the reflection from polished marble, 
and the bright chum hoops, which showed such constant 
care. He had him to the conservatory and hothouses, and 
pointed out the swelling clusters of grapes, and the peaches 
beginning to catch their rich tints from the sunsets. 

And when all was over he said to his guest — 

^ So you see I was not wrong in saying that my time is 
much taken up — ^in fcict, fully occupied — ^fiilly occupied.' 

^ What about the schools ? ' asked the curate, who was by 
no means anxious to ignore his peculiar office, and who did 
not think he was paid ;£ioo a year for inspecting vineries 
and dairies, or for admiring the blush of choice roses and the 
velvet surface of a perfect lawn. 

^ Well, as I said, I fear you will not find the schools veiy 
flourishing. Indeed I leave the oversight of the schools to 
my daughter Elizabeth. My daughter Elizabeth has more 
time for such things than I have. But you will find plenty 
to do there, plenty^ I daresay, to do there. The school- 
master, I believe, is nothing to boast of; and as for the 
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^ mistress, she has eight children, almost babies, and cannot 

\ do much in the way of teaching.' 

s * I should change them, I think.' 

5 * Ah, poor things, that would not be fair. They are to be 

pitied with such a family. But certainly the school does not 
thrive.' 

Mr. Fairfield, however, led the curate down to the school, 
and there left him with Mr. Moxon, the master, in discussion 
of plans and rules little to the rector's taste, and quite above 
the curate's sphere of knowledge. 

* You will dine with us to-day, of course,' said the rector, 
putting his head back again for a moment and smiling to the 
curate. 

' Thanks,' said the latter, ' I shall have much pleasure.' 





CHAPTER V. 

CHURCH versus chapel. 

HEN the schoolmaster and the curate were left to- 
gether the latter, as in duty bound, began to question 
his new acquaintance about the state of the school, 
for he could not fail to remark that an air of gloom, and an 
evident want of esprit de corps hung over the place, and per- 
vaded all those present, from the lanky red-haired lad, who 
was conning a problem in the second book of Euclid in a 
smouldering manner, to the juveniles who, with eyes and 
mouths open wide, and horn-books lying at their feet on the 
floor, surveyed this new and strange arrival from wonder-land. 

But a few words on the part of Mr. Moxon disposed of the 
matter of the school. Few are ready to discuss far the in- 
efficiency of a system over which they themselves preside. 
Not so with the affairs of the parish. Ere Mr. Madden had 
been ten minutes beside the schoolmaster's desk, he had 
learned the story, what he had already began to suspect, that 
the plan of * managing the parish,* which had been in vogue 
time out of mind, was simply that of allowing it to manage 
itsel£ 

*I often say a word to the rector on this head,' said 
Moxon, * namely, to inform him that he is losing his parish- 
ioners as fast as he can. I am but a spectator of things, of 
course, Sir, it being no duty of mine to attend to anything 
outside the four walls of the school. But I do not think it 
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is right to let respectable people go down yonder to listen to 
a Methodist preacher, and their own church doors are to 
be shut against them. 

* What I have you the Methodists here?* asked the curate 
in some dismay. 

*Well, we have a man who doesn't set up to be anything 
else ; but I don't know that he is much of a sectarian. I 
never was in his meeting-house myself, for, as I said, my 
business lies within these four walls. But there *s a great 
number that goes to hear him, as I 'm told ; and I see them 
coming, some of them, crying, past the windows of the school 
here, of a Sunday evening, and looking as if they had heard 
something that had moved them very deeply.' 

* You never go there, I hope ; for all I can say is this : 
schism and heresy, and all kinds of dissent are sins that the 
Church considers amongst the greatest enormities. I would 
crush out dissent, and what they call evangelical notions, 
with a' firm foot That is the way to make the Church what 
she ought to be. I would, for myself, as soon go to— go to 
— ^the public-house as go near one of these preachers of 
schism.' 

* I 'm pretty nearly of your opinion, in some cases,' said 
the schoolmaster ; * but what would you do in a case where 
there was, as one might say, nowhere else to go. When the 
people get no good teaching in the Church, why should they 
not. go to the chapel ? Of course I think it 's quite another 
thing when the Church is active and zealous. Then I 'd be 
the last man to give tolerance to a preacher who could not 
show his orders.' 

' You make a ridiculous mistake, but I am sure an innocent 
one,' replied the young theologian, * when you say that in the 
absence of vigorous life in the Church people had best go to 
the chapeL You foiiget that the holy Church is the sole de- 
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positoiy of God's grace. Her orders and succession are 
essential to the functions of the priesthood, and her sacra- 
ments are the only channels of grace. Indeed the sacraments 
of the Church of Rome are valid, and I accept them when 
I speak thus.' 

'I abhor Popery and slaveiy/ said the schoolmaster, 
making a manifesto. 

^ And,' continued Mr. Madden, warming with his subject; 
^ I would infinitely rather see a man go to a church and gaze 
on the holy sacrifice there o£fered, though he understood 
nothing about it, than see him go and hear holy things 
dragged in the mire by a foolish ranter who knows no more 
of catholic teaching than I do of Sanscrit' 

Pliable Mr. Moxon, after the parish schoolmaster's wont, 
did not like to run in the teeth of his clergyman's dogmas, 
so he swallowed his views on 'catholic' teaching, and said, 

* Well, it's a comfortable thing certainly to have a down- 
right opinion on such matters. My wife, she 's a delicate 
soft sort of a body, who would go hear the preacher if she 
had not a pair of twins to nurse at home, but I never went, 
and never will go, to any place but my church, where, as 
you very rightly observe. Sir, the priesthood is undeniable, 
and the Sacraments are pure. But I confess I don't like 
to see poor folks dying without a word of comfort and love 
whispered into their ears ; and I often feel glad to see Mr. 
John Brown walking out to a body who is lying on a death- 
bed, hoping he may have a good word for the poor souL' 

*What good can such a man do?' replied the deacon. 
' He can at best disturb the soul, and cannot administer 
grace. But surely Mr. Fairfield attends to the visitation ot 
the sick ? ' 

* Not to say a word against Mr.* Fairfield,' replied the 
schoohnaster, ' I don't find he does concern himseh' much 
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in that way, not as much as he might, you see. Sir. But 
you will do this duty, I am sure, from this time out* 

* I cannot,* said Mr. Madden, * I am not yet a priest' 
And so the conversation went on for about an hour, at 

the close of which the curate promised to lend Mr. Moxon 
some of his theological works, in order, as he said, that he 
might see the glorious movement in favour of a catholic 
revival which had been going forward in the Church, and 
which was, he trusted, now to extend its benefits to West 
Norton. 

On Mr. Madden's way home he passed several people of 
his new flock, who generall)^ lifted their hats, or made some 
sign of courteous silent welcome to him as he walked by, 
and the young ciuute could not help feeling a certain 
amount of dignity in his position, for, save from the well- 
known neighbours and poor of his own native place, he had 
never been honoured by such courtesies as he went along. 
And to give him the credit due to him, he laid the honour 
at the door of his office, and was all the more disposed to 
glorify it for every salutation he received. 

But his return home was not destined to be wholly of the 
nature of a triumphal progress on a small scale. 

Near his own lodging he encountered a quiet-looking 
man, dressed like himself, in black, and having a white 
cravat, tied in an ancient fashion, round his necL He was 
not wrong in surmising that Mr. Brown stood before him. 
He had thus early met his enemy, and had^ only time to 
resolve to take a high tone such as was, he conceived, due 
to his office, when the preacher spoke. 

* I have taken the liberty, Sir, of calling on you, at my 
good friend Mrs. Allen's, to welcome you to West Norton, 
and to prove that, in spite of all ^prejudices, I do heartily 
trust we may work hand in hand in the great cause to which 
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we have both been devoted I am the Methodist minister 
here, and have been tiying to do a little for the Lord for some 
few years. And I heartily welcome a brother in the work,' 
and he o£fered his hand. 

The hand of the Dissenter was not, however, suffered to 
enter or grasp the Anglican palm. ' I think,' replied the 
other, * that considering the diflference between a legitimate, 
and, pardon me, an illegitimate, commission, considering 
that you have received no legal qualification for your work, 
it is hardly correct to speak of you and me as brothers in 
the cause. I have no desire to argue with you, but I think 
it well to remind you that there can be no good work 
eflfected without the commission of the Holy Ghost given 
by the hands of the Bishop.* 

Mr. Brown made a very quiet reply. * If we are not to 
meet or to feel this fellow-feeling which I had hoped for 
and longed for, may I say this parting word, as one who is 
at least able to point to some few years of service, such as 
it is, for Christ; whatever our orders are, O let us exalt 
Christ ; let there be no uncertainty in the sound we give. 
Let us have no rivalry but this, to seek to win large numbers 
of dead souls to our Redeemer ; and to think of the great 
day when we must each appear before our Judge, and bring 
up our work for His pure eyes to approve or condemn,* 

He spoke fervently, so fervently that a tear stood in his 
eye as he concluded, and his lips trembled with emotion. 
But Arthur Madden's convictions were not so easily trodden 
down. He spoke as a gentleman; but still as one who 
believed his companion to be grossly deceived. *I pity 
you, Sir, most heartily, for throwing away on ineflfectual 
work, work undeserving the Church of God, time which 
might have been devoted to some useful purpose. I know 
no good can possibly come of imauthorized labours. But 
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I am willing to hope that you mean for the best I must 
now wish you good day; and only hope you will some 
day cast in your adherence to a Church which in the hands 
of her priesthood has all the powers of dispensing Divine 
grace.' 

' I am not against the Church, dear Sir/ said John Brown. 
' Do not suppose that for a moment If I saw a zealous 
winner of souls, labouring for Christ, in the Church, I would 
not only try to beat up recruits for his congregation, but I 
would set them the example of going to hear him mysel£ 
But pardon me for saying it has not, alas ! been so here. 
Since I have been here many have told me that in the 
course of years they have not heard the way of life laid 
down in that Church ; and surely the honour of God and 
our Saviour demands that we should lift up our voices 
bravely and pladnly to counteract the inevitable tendencies 
of such an absence of the truth.' ^ 

' It is quite impossible to argue the point here,' replied 
the curate, 'I cannot delay; and again I say, I wish so 
well-meaning a person, as I am sure you are, Sir, were 
engaged in a more lawful and hopeful employment than 
causing schism in the body of Christ' 

* Nevertheless,* said John Brown, as he turned to depart, 
* St Paul said, " If the Gospel is preached, I rejoice, yea, 
and I will rejoice." ' 

The curate had how some new thoughts to digest as he 
entered his lodging, and employed himself for several hours 
arranging his books previous to the time when he was to 
return to the rectory to dinner. He then dressed himself 
in still more faultless raiment and proceeded in the cool of 
the evening towards the rectory. It must be owned he 
could not justify himself in personally disliking the dissent- 
ing preacher. He could not hide from himself that the 
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man had, in spite of his want of the least polish of society, 
said and done nothing low, mean, or contemptible; and 
fiilly as he had made up his mind that nothing but unmixed 
evil could come of the self-constituted labours of such a 
man, he could not deny that there was some intelligible 
point in the position laid down both by Moxon and Brown 
that if the Church be cold and dead it is better to have 
irregular preaching of Christ than none. 

Mr. Madden could not, of course, give in to this position ; 
but still he felt it would be hard to answer it He could 
not logically defend the theory that an empty church was 
better than a full chapel, when coldness had emptied the 
one and zeal had filled the other. But he clung all the 
more to his strong point * Extra ecdesiam nulla salus,^ 
There is no boat in which to sail to heaven securely but that 
rowed by bishops, priests, and deacons. 

Under one word, of the preacher's he had winced; and 
that one word was not the preacher's own. St Paul had 
not been wholly of the Anglican mind when he said, ' Never- 
theless, every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.* 
There is ever a power far beyond what anything in the 
words would lead us to suspect, in every faithful use of the 
Word of God, by whatever earnest lips it is spoken. It is 
a ' hammer which breaketh the rock in pieces,' but as yet 
it had smitten but one blow at the heart of the honest, but 
imcompromising, Anglican. 

By this time he had reached the rectory. And the cheer- 
ful and clever conversation of his new lady friends banished 
these thoughts firom his mind, and put the Dissenter out of 
memory for the present with perfect success. Still the more 
he saw of the party at the rectory, the more he felt that they 
were for the most part entirely without zeal on one side or 
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the other, and must be moved, and trained, and utilized by 
him, if anything was to be done in the parish. 

The most hopeful of all seemed to him to be the second 
Miss Fairfield. Attracted by her deep and thoughtful eyes, 
and by the way she seemed to be struck whenever he said 
an)rthing about *Holy Church,* he addressed her several 
times on the subject of the services and the music, and 
she appeared especially to enter into his meaning when he 
imfolded his views about weekly communion. 

* We shall expect,* said Honora Fairfield, * to have th6 
Church quite metamorphosed, and all sorts of fine singing 
and music introduced into it, Mr. Madden. The principal 
^milies in the neighbourhood never come, and I do think 
some good music might attract them.* 

* We have no instrument,' said Gertrude, * but several of the 
girls in the school have pretty good voices. We have a sweet 
mezzo-soprano, very telling, and the Hon. Miss Elterton*s 
voice is one of the loveliest contraltos you ever heard.' 

* But will they come and join us, do you think ? * asked the 
clerg)nnan, much interested, *for I confess without some help in 
the choir line, it is hopeless to have really attractive services.' 

*I can answer for the soprano,* replied Gertrude, *for it is 
Honora's. And I am sure the Eltertons are only longing for 
an opportunity of doing an)rthing they can to make the services 
livelier. But have you seen the church, Mr. Madden ? ' 

'Indeed, I did not go there to-day, for, between the 
school and my business unpacking, I have not had time 
enough to pay it a satisfactory visit, and then I did not like 
going without Mr. Fairfield.* 

* Why not go now ? * asked Gertrude. And it was imme- 
diately decided on. The rector and Gertrude undertook 
to show the church to the new curate, Honora remained 
to finish the third volume of Aurora Ftoyd. The evening 
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was closing in as the little party went down the private yew- 
path which led, only five minutes' distance, to the vestry porch. 

It is needless to say that poor Mr. Madden did not see 
much to admire. The building was a venerable structure, 
but not reaching so far back in the date of its erection as to 
bring it within the enchanted ages in which the Anglicans 
seem to think architects and masons to have been inspired. 
The roof was low, and the rafters had been ceiled over in a 
sacrilegious fashion. The pews were all provided with doors 
and locks, though truth to say, there was poor danger of a 
late comer finding himself without a seat The pew of 
Lord Elterton*s family, high-backed and curtained, seemed 
to have been constructed partly to isolate its aristocratic 
inhabitants fi-om the vulgar world, partly to promote and 
conceal the slumbers of those who occupied it The pulpit 
rose towering above the desk, and the font was not to be 
seen. It is needless to say that of reredos or credence-table 
the chancel was innocent, and the old faded red cushions 
appeared to have been dusted about the time of the present 
rector's induction. 

With a sigh Arthur Madden took in those details rapidly 
and effectually. 'Dear me,' he said, 'this is very bad. 
How could you have stood it so long?* he asked of Mr. 
Fairfield, who stood with a benevolent but uninterested 
smile on his countenance in the desk, looking down the 
church. * And those closed pews especially. How strange 
not to leave the House of God free to all, and to repel the 
poor from the door by locks, and cushions, and hassocks ! '* 

* It is a great pity that the movement for open churches, firee to all 
comers, should be Idft in the hands of Ritualists, or even connected with 
their movement, in the public mind. Surely those who seek to preach 
the Gospel should be those most anxious that it be preached without 
distinction to the rich and the poor alike. 
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'Well, Mr. Madden, how do you mean to make the 
people come ? When shall we begin to form our choir, for 
I suppose that is the first thing ? ' 

'That, and the weekly Eucharist,* said Mr. Madden, 
reverentially. * The highest mysteries should not be ne- 
glected while the performance of Divine service is adorned. 
The Holy Sacrament ought to be offered weekly at matins, 
or we shall be very far behind catholic customs.' 

' What do you say to that, papa ? * asked Gertrude ; * you 
are to have the Sacrament every week from this time for- 
ward ; and I think it is an excellent plan.' 

' Do you think it would make the people come ? ' asked 
the rector, dubiously. 

* It should be offered whether they come or not, if you 
will allow me to say so. But I fear to advise all the changes 
at once which are so urgently needed. For you would think 
it was turning everything upside down.* 

'To speak the truth,' answered the rector, 'we are not 
likely to lose much by making some good bold change. I 
confess it was hearing and reading of the great success of 
what you call Ritual, in London and other churches, that 
made me first think of beginning something of the kind here. 
And there are so few, I regret to say, now coming to church 
that any change will be for the better.' 

'And the Bishop?' asked the curate, not finishing his 
sentence. 

'The Bishop,' said Gertrude, 'is a most gracious man, 
and so marked in his politeness to Honora and me when we 
met him at Ashfield Park. I am sure he will be delighted 
that we should get up our services in any way it can be 
done.' 

They then left the church ; and, turning homewards, 
chatted of Gregorian chants, responses, and invitatories, 
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until they reached the open hall door, where a poor man 
was standing with a note in his hand, which he handed, with 
a bow, to the rector, but looked inquiringly as he did so to 
the younger deigyman. 

' It is for you,' said Mr. Fairfield, as the party passed in 
by the hall to the drawing-room, where tea stood ready. 

Arthur Madden had opened his note, and read it by the 
now dying daylight at the window. He carried it when he 
had done to the rector, and had there been light enough 
a confused blush would have been clearly traceable on his 

face. 

' It is a note fiom Mr. Brown, the Dissenter, whom I met 
to-day.' 

*• A wretched man,' said the rector. 

*■ He says there has just been a terrible railway accident, 
dose beside our station, and two men have been injured, and 
are not likely to live. He says, after our conversation to- 
day, he thinks it right to send me this message ; and of 
course he is right, though it surprises me he did not hide it, 
and go off himself What should I do, Mr. Fairfield ?' 

' I suppose you have nothing for it but to go ; it would 
not look well to back out of it I believe that man has paid 
more sick calls than I in this parish ; but it is just as well 
that now you are here, with more leisure than I can com- 
mand, you should step in and relieve him of the duty.' 

* Of course, as far as reading prayers to the sick goes, I 
shall at once do sa But he speaks of the man d3ring ; now, 
you know, I am not a priest' 

* Oh, you '11 do as well as Brown — as well as Brown,* laughed 
the rector,' thinking it a good jc^e. And as the duty was 
plain, and admitted of no delay, a message was returned to 
Mr. Brown, thanking him for the information. And while 
the rector's gig was being got ready for Mr. Madden, as the 
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distance to the station was nearly three miles, the curate 
could not help feeling that the dissenting minister had proved 
himself actuated by proper feelings, and that he had showed 
that he was not merely intent on robbing the clergy of their 
lawful work. 

But then came the more serious thoughts of the case. In 
half an hour or less he should stand by the side of a wounded 
and dying man. He should be brought, for the first time in 
his life, side by side with awfiil death. And in that moment 
the young physician of souls doubted whether he had amongst 
his medicines any equal to the task of driving off the terrors 
of that dreadful king. 

It was with an uneasy manner, then, that he bade good 
night to his host and mounted the gig, feeling a good deal 
of the poetry of his position as an Anglican divine forsaking 
him at the moment when the horse stepped freely fi*om the 
door and trotted off at a brisk pace for Renalton station. 

Ah ! there is a reality in death whatever else is unreal in 
this strange world. Death is a little above our mockery, a 
little beyond the reach of our poetry, a little too hard to be 
solved in its mysteries, much less disarmed in its terrors, by 
our theories or our controversies. Better stay away from the 
dying than mock them with perhapses, or, which is quite as 
vain, with counsels which serve a turn on a sunny day of 
health and spirits, but which are poor trifles by the shadow 
of tiie tomb. 

Now Arthur Madden, like many another young theorist, 
had never seen death. He had read about the martyrs, but 
the smoke-wreaths drowned both cries and prayers, and lent 
a hue of hazy romance to their end. He had an accurate 
acquaintance with albs and copes and tunides. He could 
defend the practice of mixing the dialice, and was thoroughly 
up in the sacramental doctrine of the thedogy he had been 

c 
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reared under; but he had never seen death, and so he onty 
imagined that which was now before him. Like a boasting 
soldier, flying from the face of an enemy, but proud of die 
accoutrements and the manoeuvres of a review. He wished 
himself back in his college-^oom, with his congenial friaids, 
discussing Church union, or at least in the church of 
West Norton, with those two chatty young ladiesi and the 
excitement of arranging for the chants and responses 

And the evening gathered in, and became dark. The rain, 
too, began to ^1, and it grew chilly, although it was but a 
month past midsummer. Yesterday, he had traversed this 
road in the hired fly, and to-day he passed it again for a very 
much more serious purpose than any he had painted to him- 
selC And soon his eyes were attracted by the red and green 
U»nps of the station. He saw crowds of men moving back- 
wards and forwards, some bearing lamps, and others removing 
with their hands or with levers and crowbars heavy beams 
and broken wheels. Still hot and hissing, the overturned 
engine sent out a glow idiich fell upon his fajct as he de- 
scended from the gi& and bade the driver wait under shelter 
of the statioa 

And then he entered the crowd, and some one, seeing 
his white cravat, whispered, 'It is the minister, it is the 
preacher ! ' and Mr. Madden saw they expected the Metho- 
dist, and took him for Mr. Browd. 

* Where are the two poor men ? ' said Arthur, feelingly. 

* " Two men," did you say. Sir? There *s five lying in that 
station, and two dead in the ladies' waiting-room. And the 
doctor says there 11 be four there afore daylight Oh ! it 's 
a terrible business ! And here 's the poor fellow that sent 
for the preacher. But you bean*t the preacher ? You bean't 
Mr. Brown, to be sure, Sir?' 

' No, I 'm the curate of West Norton, and I have come to 
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see my parishioner. Please show me which is the man I was 
especially called to see.' 

*' There they are then, Sir, and God have mercy on them. 
Poor Alick Foster and Julius Drew are in a bad state if ever 
men were.' 

Arthur entered the room, poor youth, his face pale with 
excitement, being thus ushered so veiy soon into the presence 
of the grinunest realities. He saw five men of various ages 
before him; two of them, who were the most seriously 
wounded had been placed as comfortably as they could be 
made on the leather-covered benches of the little station, 
and three more sat or lay in other parts of the room. Only 
one of all these had a fiiend by his side. But a doctor 
passed firom one to the other doing what he could. And the 
station-master and his wife were giving brandy to those worst 
injured. Arthur saw that these two men were in a very bad 
plight ; and one of them, when he perceived that a clergy- 
man was by, moved his glazing and bloodshot eyes, and 
with a groan and shudder said, almost inaudibly, ' Come to 
me first ; I 'm the worst man of the lot' And then as Arthur 
mechanically obeyed, and stood beside his rude couch, and 
stooped over him speechless, the wounded man, who groaned 
between his words, said, * Oh, Sir ! tell me, tell me very quick, 
what must I do to be saved?' 

Poor Arthur had absolutely no answer ready. The little 
crowd around him in that small room rendered him speechless, 
added to which the very urgency of the question hampered 
his reply. He lifted the poor man's hand, but it was drawn 
back again with a groan, and the patient, absolutely gnash- 
ing his teeth, said, * Don't touch me. O God 1 O God I 
give him — ^some — ^words for me.' 

* I don't know really what to say,' said Arthur, looking at the 
doctor. * Does any one know how this poor man has lived ? ' 
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* I don*t know much of that, paxson,' said the rough and 
ready medical man, ' but I am able to tell you that he is 
not going to have a chance of living much longer. Sir, that 
man is within an hour of seeing his God 1 ' 

Arthur turned to him again, and said, 'Have you any 
confession to make of sia Not, poor fellow, that I can 
help you if you have. Have you kept the commandments ? 
Have you attended Holy Communion ? ' 

* I Ve done — ^nought— of the like. But I Ve sent for you, 
because I 'm — a— dying — dying sinner. God have pity on 
me. Oh, Doctor, this pain in my chest I what is it? — ^it's 
worse — worse — ^worse I ' And here the man, groaning and 
writhing anew, turned his face to the wall, and said no more. 

Arthur turned to the other sufferer who lay in the oppo- 
site side of the room, speechless. He looked into his ^uct 
and marked the stare of the eye which seemed to see, and yet 
not to perceive him. And kneeling down beside him, and 
taking out his pocket Prayer-book, Arthur looked for a suitable 
prayer, and began to read it in a rapid and trembhng voice. 

But die man stared on, and, as he stared, the little sign of 
life that had stood in his eyes forsook them. He shivered 
a little, moved his lips rapidly, clasped his fingers with an 
iron grip round one another, and ceased The doctor 
turned and said to the station-master — 'There's the third 
of them gone !' They lifted him into the inner room, and 
laid him with the rest 

Another moan from the first sufferer caused Arthur 
Madden — ^who felt a dreadfiil sickness at his heart — ^to 
torn ; he saw the poor man beckon to him, and say with a 
mere hissing whisper, * For God's dear sake — ^if you know 
how, tell me — ^what I must do to be — ^rid of my — sins ? I 
am a sinner, I don't deserve — ^paidon, I'm going to-^ 
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' O that you had a little time ! I could teach you many 
things. But now ^ 

* Yes, now^ said the dying sinner, * now I am going — ^to 
— my offended — God. Tell me what I asked You must^ 
or the curse — ^be — on your head I ' 

' He means,' said the physician, ' that if the healer lets 
the patient die for want of medicine, his blood is on the 
head of the man that had no remedy ready.* 

'Isn't there — something — about — ^the dying — thief?' said 
the man, in yet more faltering accents. 

* Yes — ^here,' said the curate, hastily looking through the 
pages of the Prayer-book, but forgetting where that stoiy 
of forgiveness is quoted in the Gospels, he was obliged to 
repeat it as well as he could from memory ! and when he 
had done it one of the men whose injuries had been less 
severe, turned and said — 

* What in the name of has that to do with yonder 

man ? I 'd talk reason or be silent, with all respect, young 
parson.' 

* Hush,' said one of the others; 'he's doing his best, but 
he has not much experience. He 's very young.' This was 
said in a half whisper, but Arthur heard it, and it made him 
feel desperate; so he knelt down again, and finding the 
Visitation of the Sick read as much as he believed a deacon 
might, amid the murmured questions and groans of the 
dying man, and sundry critical remarks of one of the others, 
who had already spoken. He then rose from his knees, and 
turning to the doctor, said, * I can do no more.' 

* Then,' said the doctor, * if I could do nothing but read 
my book, I do not see why I should not leave it to any one 
able to spell out a sentence to do it I 'm a rough sort of a 
man, young Sir, and come from a distant place, where we 
don't use to make over much of parsons ; but I thought a 
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man of your craft would have a plain answer ready for such 
a plain question as that unfortunate wretch asked when you 
first came in.' 

' I am not a pries^' replied Arthur, abashed. ' This would 
not have happened if I were.' 

*' What would you have done ? ' asked the doctor. 

* Confessed and absolved him,' replied Arthur. ' I would 
to God I dared have done it' 

*You astonish me,' said the other; *but I never could 
understand you parsons yet Come, you need not speak to 
that poor soul any more ; he is sinking now — ^he is just o£ 
Good night' 

And Arthur was on his way home in five minutes. And 
spoke not a word to the driver, until he reached Mrs. 
Allen's door, and went softly upstairs to his own room. 




CHAPTER VL 



THE FIRST SERMON. 




HE next day was Saturday. And the curate, after an 
early visit to the rectory to obtain directions about 
his Sunday duty, returned home to his lodging, 
and took his pen in hand, to write his first sermon. 

A first sermon ! With what a multitude of young men, 
newly entered on that most arduous, but most noble, life- 
work is this task regarded with pure horror and dislike. 
And, if so, what an opportunity is lost, what a golden season 
thrown away! There never was, perhaps, a congregation 
which did not listen to a new minister's first discourse with 
anxiety, inquisitiveness, and hope. How fine the occasion 
to arrest the ears of all, in a moment, by some brave words 
of truth and soberness and love ! How fit the opportunity 
to tell man, in his fall and utter ruin because of sin, of the 
hopelessness of all his best efforts to save himself, or bring 
to God any worthy offering for the sake of which forgiveness 
of the awful load should be accorded him. How fit the 
season to tell of God. Of the Father's love to man, even in 
his sin and folly and alienation, of that undying love which, 
unprompted and unsought, provided in Jesus Christ, His 
dear Son, a complete atonement for every sin of the sinner. 
Of the love of Jesus Christ who joined with the Father in 
that plan of saving men ; who counted not His life dear to 
Himself for a moment, but laid it down on the cross, that 
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every one who looks up believingly, should there and then 
receive life. Of the Holy Ghost, who comes gently to the 
heart and opens its closed doors, and reveals in a way no 
human eloquence could do, all that gracious plan to the 
sinner's souL 

Such, and more than this, might all be contained in that 
first, that anxiously-written sermon; and though the pen 
should be inexperienced, and the sentences unwieldy, and 
the eloquence juvenile and bald, yet if the heart were true, 
and the spirit filled with that love of God and man which 
constitutes the Christian what he is, how great might be the 
result Especially would such a sermon, containing all the 
counsel of God, fall with effective force on the ear of a con- 
gregation like that of West Norton, which for years had 
scarce heard a sermon firom the heart, and which now 
looked up to the new curate with anxiety and expectation. 

Will it be credited that our young divine, in all earnest- 
ness, which was stimulated by the solemn scene of last night, 
unfolded in his discourse the doctrine of the priesthood as 
the essential and central truth of Christian ministerial suc- 
cess? Lamenting in his own case the sad fact that he had 
not the power of the keys, and believing that all he needed 
to have brought comfort to that poor man's breast was this 
sacerdotal gift, he chose for his first text the commission 
addressed by Christ to the apostles, to whom He gave the 
power in the same breath of working miracles and remitting 
sins. 'Hoping,' he said, 'ere long to have myself that all- 
important gifl, in the meantime I would exalt its power, 
little short of miraculous in its effects, it brings comfort to 
the distressed, and succour to the anxious, while it places 
on that altar, instead of mere bread and wine, the awfiil 
sacrifice which it presents to God.' And again he said in 
that first discourse of his, 'I can now only speak with 
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hesitation, but then with authority. I can now only advise, 
but then I shall be authorized to open or to close the gate 
of repentance:' 

Poor souls for whom such words were prepared 1 and this 
was to be the isecret of the catholic revival 

Several hours wore away as the curate worked, surrounded 
by his books and his authorities, and rich were the mediaeval 
quotations with which he prepared himself to convince the 
poor folk of West Norton, who spent their six days and half of 
their seventh in the field or the public-house, and whose dying 
souls were so precious and so neglected. Had he but held 
aloft the cross of Christ, not in carved outline or in mystical 
allegory, but in its simple story as related by the evangelists, 
and in its doctrinal interpretation as fixed by the apostles, 
how he might have startled the careless and touched the 
heart of the anxious ! But he knew nothing of the cross, 
poor soul, himself, save of that ivory effigy which was raised 
in handsome rehef on the cover of his Prayer-book, given 
him on his ordination day by his sister, Gabrielle, a sister of 
charity connected with the House of Clevedon. 

This day he dined early, and at home. He had seen 
scarcely anjrthing of old Mrs. Allen since the Thursday on 
which he arrived at Millside, and he began to think it time 
to give her some reply to her petition to join the family at 
prayers. John Allen, the miller, had left off" early on this 
day, and at five o'clock Mr. Madden heard his voice in the 
yard outside, singing bravely forth — 

My God I am thine — 
What a comfort divine^ 
What a blessing to know. 
That my Saviour is mine I 

John Allen made no secret of his happy fi!ame of mind ; 
and though his loud song might have violated refined taste, 
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was closing in as the little party went down the private yew- 
path which led, only five minutes' distance, to the vestry porch. 

It is needless to say that poor Mr. Madden did not see 
much to admire. The building was a venerable structure, 
but not reaching so far back in the date of its erection as to 
bring it within the enchanted ages in which the Anglicans 
seem to think architects and masons to have been inspired 
The roof was low, and the rafters had been ceiled over in a 
sacrilegious fashion. The pews were all provided with doors 
and locks, though truth to say, there was poor danger of a 
late comer finding himself without a seat The pew of 
Lord Elterton's family, high-backed and curtained, seemed 
to have been constructed partly to isolate its aristocratic 
inhabitants fix)m the vulgar world, partly to promote and 
conceal the slumbers of those who occupied it The pulpit 
rose towering above the desk, and the font was not to be 
seen. It is needless to say that of reredos or credence-table 
the chancel was innocent, and the old faded red cushions 
appeared to have been dusted about the time of the present 
rector's induction. 

With a sigh Arthur Madden took in those details rapidly 
and effectually. * Dear me,' he said, * this is very bad 
How could you have stood it so long?' he asked of Mr. 
Fairfield, who stood with a benevolent but uninterested 
smile on his countenance in the desk, looking down the 
church. * And those closed pews especially. How strange 
not to leave the House of God firee to all, and to repel the 
poor firom the door by locks, and cushions, and hassocks ! '* 

* It is a great pity that the movement for open churches, fi-ee to all 
comers, should be Idft in the hands of Ritualists, or even connected Mrith 
their movement, in the public mind. Surely those who seek to preach 
the Gospel should be those most anxious that it be preached without 
distinction to the rich and the poor alike. 
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*Well, Mr. Madden, how do you mean to make the 
people come ? When shall we begin to form our choir, for 
I suppose that is the first thing ? ' 

'That, and the weekly Eucharist,' said Mr. Madden, 
reverentially. * The highest mysteries should not be ne- 
glected while the performance of Divine service is adorned. 
The Holy Sacrament ought to be offered weekly at matins, 
or we shall be very far behind catholic customs.' 

'What do you say to that, papa? ' asked Gertrude ; * you 
are to have the Sacrament every week from this time for- 
ward ; and I think it is an excellent plan.' 

*Do you think it would make the people come?' asked 
the rector, dubiously. 

* It should be offered whether they come or not, if you 
will allow me to say sa But I fear to advise all the changes 
at once which are so urgentiy needed. For you would think 
it was turning everything upside down.' 

*To speak the truth,' answered the rector, *we are not 
likely to lose much by making some good bold change. I 
confess it was hearing and reading of the great success of 
what you call Ritual, in London and other churches, that 
made me first think of beginning something of the kind here. 
And there are so few, I regret to say, now coming to church 
that any change will be for the better.' 

'And the Bishop?' asked the ciurate, not finishing his 
sentence. 

*The Bishop,' said Gertrude, *is a most gracious man, 
and so marked in his politeness to Honora and me when we 
met him at Ashfield Park. I am sure he will be delighted 
that we should get up our services in any way it can be 
done.' 

They then left the church ; and, turning homewards, 
chatted of Gregorian chants, responses, and invitatories. 
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persons, both young gentlemen and young ladies, who went 
hand in hand with the clergyman in developing this worL 

The music of the church became a matter of leading im- 
portance. And it was soon evident, beyond all doubt, that 
in this branch of the service the thoughts of those who con- 
ducted and promoted it regarded the hynms and chants not 
as an office of praise or worship, not as the overflowing of 
grateful and suppliant hearts, but that the * success' of a 
musical performance was measured by precisely the same 
rules as that of a concert or part song. 

But the * getting-up of the music* was at first no easy tasL 
Tate and Brady had long been undisputed masters of the 
field, and the low uncouth drone of the three or four voices 
which kept the psalm going was, certainly, as objection- 
able in its way as was the new style of effective music in 
another. There had been no organ nor any instrument in 
the church in former times, and it became necessary to get 
some instrument A sixty-guinea harmonium, by Alexandre, 
was presented by Lady Elton, and arrived at the church in 
due course. But the first few attempts to play it, on the part 
of Gertrude Fairfield, who did her very best, were so unsuc- 
cessfiil, partly from the difficulty of working a new style of 
instrument, and yet more firom her total unfamiliarity with 
the true genius of the Gregorian tones, that Mr. Madden, in 
a moment of brilliant inspiration, proposed a plan which met 
with perfect acceptance, and was crowned with success. 

He applied to his sister, of whom I have already made 
mention, who had spent some months in the probation of 
the Anglican House of Charity at Clevedon, and begged 
of her to come down and share the honour of taking 
part in the glorious revival now going forward under his 
auspices. 

Arrangements were made to provide her a second bed- 
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room in Mrs. Allen's cottage, and Mr. Madden had soon the 
happiness and satisfaction of installing his sister, Gabrielle, 
as amateur organist and promoter-in-chief of his principles in 
West Norton. 

Gabrielle was an interesting and uncommon looking girl, 
about a year older than the curate — ^that is to say, about four- 
and-twenty. Her pale, serious face, her dark and downcast 
eyes, suggested, perhaps, the self-disciphne under which she 
lived. And, although not actually a resident in the sister- 
hood of Clevedon, she had, in performance of her principles, 
taken, before her confessor, a vow of celibacy for a certain 
number of years, and hitherto had kept it with eager zeal, 
refusing conscientiously an offer of marriage of a very advan- 
tageous kind, which had been made to her by a distinguished 
Oxonian whom Arthur had brought home with him during 
last long vacation. Thus triumphant over the world, and 
being really in earnest in her schemes for promoting every- 
where the cause of * Mother Church,* Gabrielle Madden was 
warmly counselled by her director and the superioress of 
Clevedon House to go to her brother and support his hands. 

And soon the interesting and reserved girl, dressed in her 
plain, tight-fitting grey dress, but with no more decided out- 
ward mark than this of her separation from the world, might 
have been seen presiding at the weekly practice, or leading 
the service with ready and accustomed hand. The chants 
were selected with the greatest conscientiousness. Nothing 
less than several hundred years of antiquity could qualify 
a chant for acceptance in West Norton. And round the har- 
monium stood the choir — Gertrude and Honora, and, at 
first, Lily Fairfield : the Honourable Eustace Elterton, son 
of Lord Elton, was there too ; and Ashfield House also con- 
tributed to the effectiveness of the choir that almost perfect 
contralto previously alluded to in these pages. The school- 
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master, Moxon, who now entered warmly into this catholic 
revival, together with two daughters of his and three or four 
village girls, made up the the choii^ and not an ineffective 
one did they make imder the leading of Gabrielle Maddea 

And Mr. Madden was in dehght To have been the means 
of introducing the ' tones' into this secluded coimtiy church, 
and with them other catholic ornaments and practices, was 
to have lived not in vain. And when weekly celebration was 
superadded to the above, and the clergyman had persuaded 
about five persons to kneel at the holy altar, and some few 
to remain in their pews, contrary to the custom of three cen-^ 
turies, for the purpose of worshipping the Presence, supposed 
to be especially there on that sacrificial altar, he began to 
rejoice. 

But I have no disposition to enter more fiilly into these 
practices and performances Ultra-Ritual once established, 
drew all things into its vortex ; and even the visitation of the 
sick and whole of the parish was too often sacrificed to pro- 
vide time for developing our Anglican practices. 

'Well, how do you think we are getting on? ' asked Mr. 
Madden of Mris. Fairfield, one Simday evenmg in the month 
of October, when a certain pause in the work of development 
had taken place, and when the Anglicans rested on their oars 
preparatory to a new advance 

There was no one present but tiie rectof s wife, Mr. 
Madden, and Lily, who alone of the party seldom spoke, and 
never with enthusiasm, of the movement 

*In one way, most satisfactorily, I think, Mr. Madden. I 
never could have imagined that within so short a period you 
could have given so fashionable, so disHngui^ a tone to our 
services. It really only wants the congregation now to make 
it equal, I should say, to a London church.' 

'Ah, you scarcely know what a really Catholic Church \% 
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I fear,' said Mr. Madden, with a smile of condescension and 
tolerance. 'The building itself would have to be metamor- 
phosed, a correct altar provided, a new arrangement intro- 
duced of that wretched edifice, the desk and pulpit, and a 
hundred other things done, before we could congratulate 
ourselves that we had reached the catholic ideaL* 

* Dear me ! Mr. Madden, when would you stop ?' exclaimed 
the rector's wife. 'What is the point at which our move- 
ment should end, and how would our ritual then be dis- 
tinguished from that in a Popish chapel?' 

* I should scarcely use that last expression — " A Popish 
chapel." The Catholic Church recognises in the Roman 
branch a distinct and important part of the true Church, 
which holds certainly some errors, such as the worship of the 
Virgin as equal to our Saviour in the efficacy of her interces- 
sion, and that un-English dogma of Papal supremacy. But, 
with these exceptions, I defy you to point out any serious 
error into which the Roman branch of the holy CathoUc 
Church has fallen.' 

'Your words seem very strange, indeed,* said Mrs. Fair- 
field *I never heard the Papists, or the CathoHcs of the 
Roman branch as you term them, spoken of as anything but 
idolaters, and that sort of thing. Don't they believe in 
prayer to saints and angels, and in transubstantiation and 
indulgences, and purgatory and confession ? ' 

*And in all this where do they greatly err?' said the 
curate warmly. 'They may possibly exaggerate, but I think 
it is the hateful name and creed of Protestantism which is the 
real error. God defend us firom protesting against catholic 
unity and truth. I think a little mutual explanation* would 
settle all our differences and we should see the glorious ideal 
of a united Church realized once more.' 

* See Dr. Pttse/s Eircmcon. 
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< Mn Madden,' timidly said Lily, with a deep bhish rising 
even to her foidiead. *! am sure you cannot have read 
what I have heen lately leading Foxis B4>ok cf Martyrs. 
After the Refonnation, espedally in Queen Mai/s reign, there 

were hundreds of devoted men, and even poor women, too ; 
there were hishops and dergjrmen, and private people cf 
every rank, who willingly died at the stake for the Protestant 
feddL Don't be vexed with me for what I am saying* (for 
Mn Madden was impatiently trying to set har ri^t^ 'but, 
oh ! don't let us foiget diat for the sake of fireeing us from 
Romish enois our faithers died, and poor Bishop Latimer 
said in the midst of the fires of Smithfidd that be trusted in 
God they were kindling a li^t in En^and that would never 
be quenched.** » 

' It was a bad day for England,' returned he, 'when she 
diose the name " Piotestant" Where do you see anything 
in the Prayer-book about Protestantism?' 

'I am not able to aigue with you about it, Mr. Madden ; 
but I have seen many things in the Articles of Religion inrhich 
speak of Romish doctrines as dreadfully wicked, and which 
tell us that the Church of Rome is &Uen.' 

*The "Artides" that you speak of are by no means 
<:atholic in their tone,' said the curate^ with all the dislike of 
the Thirty^une Artides which is ever the mark of his party. 
• I take my stand on the Prayer-book, which exhibits catholic 
truth in nearly all its purity.' 

*I am not going to speak more about it,' said Lily, gently; 
*but the Artides always refer us to the Bible for all our doc- 
trines, and that is why I like them.' 

•The Bible,' retumed the curate, *is the watchword of sec- 
tarians. You always hear Dissenters ciying — "the Bible, 

Kw*^^^^'**^'^'*'**^^'''^^' ^™*^y Schdais' Editkm. published 
■Jy the Book Sodetj, a8 Paternoster Row, LomloQ. Price ad. 
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and nothing but the Bible." Now, it is well known that you 
may prove anything from the Bible. The only way to keep 
to orthodox teaching is to interpret the Bible by the Prayer- 
booL Isn't it so, Mrs. Fairfield?' 

*To be quite candid with you,' said she, *when I was 
young they used to go the other way, and interpret the 
Prayer-book by the Bible ; but I suppose it does not make 
much difference.' 

* What I feel, Mr. Madden,' said Lily, again plucking up 
her coiurage, of which she had not naturally a very large 
stock, *is just this. I feel I have a weak, sinfiil heart I 
want a Saviour to pardon me, and to help me. I want to 
hear much about Jesus Christ, because something tells me 
it is the people who know most of Him who will be near 
God at the last, and I find the Bible everywhere so full of 
Him that I love it ; every day I love it more.' 

* Of course,' said Arthur Madden. * Why not ? ' 

* Now,' continued Lily, * when we are at the singing prac- 
tice I often fear lest we should forget the praise of God, 
and only amuse ourselves with the tunes. And then those 
words keep ringing in my ears, "God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth." ' 

Gabrielle Madden here entered with Gertrude ; for the 
two girls had already become great firiends, and Arthur 
Madden's sister could not fail to observe with what rever- 
ence Gertrude always listened to his words, and how 
zealously she tried to carry out his ideas. The two had 
been detained in the village after church, and had been by 
the bedside of a sick woman, a place where, to do her 
justice, Gabrielle felt it to be her calling to go whenever 
occasion required The grave smile of a sense of duty done 
animated her usually almost too serious face ; and as she 
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and Gertrude joined the little party it was evident that 
Gabrielle^ at leas^ felt satisfied with what she had been 
doing. 

'"Miss Lily Fairfield,' said Arthur, ' has been tempting me 
into a controversy. But I do not think it is fair for one who 
has been educated in the weapons which the Church pro- 
vides against Dissenters, to tiy their strength on one who 
has nothing but her own thoughts and feelings to &11 back 
upon * 

* And the Bible ? * interposed Lily. 

* And the Bible,* replied he. * That is what I call neutral 
ground That does not coimt in the controversy. Miss 
Lily Fairfield has spoken as if the Redeemer was all we 
needed, and that if we had good opinions about Him ' 

' I do not think I said that,' said Lily again. ' I spoke of 
knoiving Him : and I think that is quite different firom having 
opinions about Him. I know my mother, and love her be- 
cause she loves me. But I feel that is quite a different thing 
firom having a good opinion about her.' 

* Do you not see,' said Gabrielle, coming to the rescue of 
both, and interpreting, as she conceived, each to the other, 
* that it is working and denying seH for our Lord, which 
brings us satisfaction, and fulfils our mission. For my part,' 
she continued, and that peculiar satisfied smile had not yet 
died out of her eyes, *I feel when I have done something that 
is good and self-denying, when I have mortified the desires of 
nature, and crucified my own ease, that I am coming near to 
Christy and that He will accept me for what I do, and then 
all I need is the counsels of my Director, and the adoration 
and reception of the Holy Sacrament* 

'I am always saying to Lily,' said Gertrude, 'that she 
should submit her judgment to the teachers who are properly 
set over us. What can we know in comparison to those who 
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are set apart to instruct us ;' and she looked towards Mr. 
Madden for approbation of this, her well-learned lesson. 

But Lily was restless ; ' Still I don't know,' she said, as 
her mother rose and left the room to prepare tea ; 'I don't 
know how it is, but it seems to me that there is something 
which must come before even working the works of charity ; 
something to give a noble motive to them, and make them 
pleasing to God I think I can explain it,' she said, lifting 
up her Church Service from the table, and finding a place in 
the Gospel of St Luke ; * does not our Lord Jesus say some- 
thing to the purpose here : " There was a certain creditor 
which had two debtors : the one owed five hundred 
pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them botL Tell me therefore, which 
of them will love him most ? Simon answered and said, I 
suppose that he to whom he forgave most And he said unto 
him. Thou hast rightly judged." Does not that seem to ex- 
plain it ? Jesus forgives us our debts — ^that makes us love 
Him ; and oh ! I feel if he were to forgive me mine, I must 
love Him above everybody in the world* 

'That parable was only meant for great sinners,* said 
Arthur and Gabrielle in a breath ; ' it has nothing to say to 
you.* 

* And yet we all say in the Litany, " have mercy upon 
us, miserabU sinners^^ said Lily. • 

* Take my advice,' said the young curate : * don't stray 
from the path that oiu: holy and ever-honoured Church lays 
down. Follow her prayers, her services, her customs, and 
God will make known His ways to you. To quit her teach- 
ing for a self-interpreted Bible will be to plunge into dissent; 
and you might as well go at once to the Methodist chapel* 

'Take my advice,' said Gabrielle, the bewitching smile 
again lighting up her face for a moment ' Take up your 
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cross for the Church's sake ; take a secret vow of obedience 
to her, and bear her discipline, and you will find a way of 
peace.' 

' I don't know/ said Lily. And here the discussion ter- 
minated, as the absent members of the &mily came in and 
made the conversation general 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CABRIELLE AND GERTRUDE. 

HERE was agitation in the minds of the West Nor- 
toners. The new curate was preaching a series of 
sermons on the general text from the creed, ' I 
believe theholy Catholic Church,' whichhe interpreted to mean 
*I believe all she says, and therefore I need no other teaching.' 
He taught publicly on successive Sunday mornings (the rector 
having vacated the pulpit most willingly for the purpose), that 
we may go wrong if we follow the Bible, but we must go right 
if we follow the Prayer-book. * In the Bible,* he said, * you 
have but the materials out of which the Church has built up 
her beautiful Creed. Hold to the Church and you receive 
the infallible comments and interpretations of the Bible 
which the Holy Ghost, whose presence is guaranteed to the 
Church for ever, has given her grace to supply for the benefit 
of alL' 'I am glad,' he said, in another discourse, 'to see 
any of you with the Bible in your hands, but far more glad 
when I see you reading the Prayer-book. The one stands 
to the other as the undressed wheat to the wholesome bread, 
ready for your eating.' 

Now there were those even in West Norton who could 
not receive this teaching. And soon there arose a stormy 
determination that it should not go oil Two parties arose, 
each resolved that such things should not pass unchallenged 
The former was headed by John Allen, and he and his fol- 
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lowers counselled a demonstration in the cfaiirdL 'As 
soon,' said Allen, 'as ever his half-year's term in my grand- 
mother's house is over, out he shall go, as sure as my nam^s 
John Allen. I have no notion of sleeping under the same 
roof with a man whose heart is in Rome, if ever a man's 
heart was.' 

*• You are wrong,' said John Brown, who was the leader of 
the other party, and who had watched with unspeakable 
pain the turn events had been taking ' I am sure it is not 
by demonstrations and noisy disturbances in a church tfa^t 
such serious errors are to be rooted out Let us set truth 
against error, and simplicity against Ritual, and see whether 
the Lord will not own His truth, and gloriously vindicate 
the insults offered to His Word' 

And the preacher began on Sunday evenings to preach 
for his part a series of sermons on the one text: 'They 
searched the Scriptures daily whether these things were so.' 
In these discourses he may (for he was but a man, and a 
weak sinful creature), have spoken too strongly against all 
Church teaching. But putting aside that; it was a subject 
of thankfulness that he vindicated, so firmly and so well, 
the honour of God's simple Word, and brought it forth from 
the tinsel with which Ritualism had overlaid and concealed 
it And many a one, who for curiosity had listened to the 
curate in the morning, walked down to the chapel by the 
stream in the evening, to hear the fervent words with which 
Mr. Brown at once warned the congregation against a merely 
external religion, and sent them to the Well of Truth, to drink 
ofthe 'Waters of Life.' 

Happily these counsels prevailed. And in place of a 
disturbance in the village church, the developed Ritual led 
only to a wavering, and then a sudden thinning of the con- 
gregation, so that it was found, in the month of November, 
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that in the place of a crowded church, such as the rector had 
played his game to obtain, Mr. Madden's discourses had suc- 
ceeded in thinning the attendance, even more than ever. 
The experiment had been tried, and seemed so izi to have 
a poor chance of success. 

But Arthur and Gabrielle said, *Wait awhile; we must 
educate the people to appreciate catholic services.' 

And so they began to educate them. A diligent house* 
to-house visitation, of rich and poor, was undertaken by 
Mr. Madden. His sister Gabrielle was accompanied by 
Gertrude in most of her visits to the poor, and the two girls 
began to act in the place of a second curate, under Arthur's 
direction. And Gertrude, who at first was contented to 
hand one of Mr. Madden's tracts on catholic matters to 
the cottagers, whom she and Gabrielle visited, soon began 
to converse with them, and urge them everywhere to a life 
of piety, such as these tracts directed. To her the ideal 
which Arthur and Gabrielle set before them was as beautiful 
as it was exalted The Church had begun to shut out the 
world from her heart ; and partly from her admiration for 
Mr. Madden, partly from the way his theories responded to 
some chord of her own natural heart, she was by this time 
becoming quite an enthusiast in the new movement 

There was one drawback to the development of the 
* Revival* however, and it was a serious one. So loAg as 
Arthur Madden continued a deacon there could be no 
spiritual directorate set up. For the mbst casual observer 
could not fail to see that Mr. Fairfield was not of the stuff 
that confessing priests are made of Arthur could not help 
feeling this, and therefore he sought rather to train the 
people to wish for confession, until he should be able to 
supply the present want He could not bring Gertrude to 
the point of urging the poor to look to their old rector, 
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whose head was fill], as evezy one knew, of his garden and 
his iana 

In the shortening antunm days then, long walks used to 
be taken in one direction by the curate alone, in the other 
by Gabrielle and Gertrude together, and scarce a cottage in 
the parish but was entered by one or the other. 

The curate's private teaching was but an echo of his 
public. ' Have you been confirmed ? ' was his first question 
of each adult; and if the answer was 'Ye%' he asked them 
why they were absent fix>m the offering of the Blessed 
Sacrament^ for absent; in more than ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, the parishioners were. But Arthur Madden, 
I may safely say, never asked one dying soul whether it had 
found rest fi^om sin at the foot of the cross, and never 
pointed the undecided or the anxious to the precious blood 
of the Lamb without blemish and without spot 

Not so, altogether, Gabrielle. The two ladies, to the 
surprise and generally to the pleasure of the parishioners, 
saving of course in the case of those who were taught the 
way of God more perfectly, used to speak a good deal about 
Christ and His cross, but they interpreted it after a new 
and strange fashion. This was their teaching, and it is 
widely current teaching in the present day : * Take up thy 
cross daily.' It was addressed indiscriminately to all No 
previous acquaintance with the mode of life was required. 
Had the person been baptized ? If so, he or she was a 
Christian, and the Christian must follow Christ, bearing His 
cross. Many beautiful truths for the believer were spoken 
by the really zealous lips of the Sister of Charity; but they 
fell echoless on the ears of all who had not yet tasted that 
whidi baptism signifies, a death with Christ, and a risen life 
in Him. 

To follow Christ in the track of daily self denial was to 
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do all that a sinner needs. And is diis all? Let that 
reader reply who has had any personal knowledge, any 
sharp conviction of the guilt of sin. When sin is com- 
mitted — ^when it is a fact on the conscience, a burden which 
clings to the back, and which no human hand can unloose, 
it is but a vain and fearful mockery to tell a poor soul to take 
up the cross and bear it for Christ ! Ah, truly there is 
burden enough there already! Let the first be taken away, 
or the second is intolerable. And Jesus truly said first, 
* Come unto me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,* ere he added, in the second place, *Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me.' The cross of self-denial, and 
of charity and obedience, the crucifixion of the flesh and 
separation fi-om the world, axe the holy finits brought forth 
in the life of one who has been first grafted by faith on the 
living Vine; but the finits do not effect or produce the 
union, and without it they are but dead works, a burden to 
the sinner, an offence to God 

It came to pass that, after some weeks' visiting, Gertrude 
and Gabrielle arrived at a remote comer of the parish, 
bordering on the next parish, the vicar of which, the Rev. 
Henry Sampson, was a man little known to the Fairfields. 
He was an unostentatious, quiet labourer, whose chiurch was 
filled to overflowing, and that without any aid fi-om Ritual, 
or musical adornment of the Anglican stamp. His aim was 
to preach * Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,* and there was 
a magnetic power in his words which drew tears fi-om many 
eyes, and inquiries fi-om many hearts. 

To his church most of the parishioners of West Norton 
who lived in this remote hamlet had long been accustomed 
to go ; and it was strange how the leaven of the Scripture 
doctrine had worked in the &milies of many. When 
Gabrielle spoke of 'the cross of Christ' the eyes of one old 
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man, in particular, lighted up. 'Ay, that be He of whom 
the minister is fond of tellin' — '' Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners. ** ' 

'Yes, truly,' said Gabrielle, her serious face attracting this 
serious old man to eager listening. ' Christ saves sinners. His 
grace given in baptism saves from the guilt of Original Sin, 
and to those who keep the baptismal robe unsoiled, he gives 
a sure reward if they follow Him by pious mortification and 
works of love.' 

'Young lady,' said the old man, 'I feel I cannot earn 
any reward. Leastways none worth speakin' o£ I'm a 
poor man, and what I get f eat is mostly barely what keeps 
me pretty well able for what I dp. I don't know much 
about a baptism-robe, or whatever you calls it; but I* know 
if I sins once I sins oft daily, and I resort to the precious 
blood — ^the precious shed blood of Him as died for me. I 
want no grace but His, and I have His, glory be to His 
name.' 

'But,' said Gabrielle, 'we must remember that we cannot 
be saved unless we mortify ourselves and take up the cross. 
You must beware of making a stumbling-block of God's 
grace. Now, do you bear the cross ? ' 

'Was it not Christ;' said he, 'as bore the cross for me? 
Wasn't it Christ that hung on it between two thieves for 
me ? Wasn't it by His dying that I have the hope that 
fills my soul, poor sinner as I am, this day ? What can I 
put to that ? What can I do to better it ? ' 

' But suppose all your hope is a delusion. Do you not see 
you must make it sure by piety ? ' 

' My hope, if I may presume to teach a young lady, is not 
a delusion; for my hope, ma'am, is my God and Saviour. 
"He died once for all" He cannot change to me. Till 
Jesus dies my hope must live.' 
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*Do you frequent Holy Communion ? ' asked Gertrude ; 
liiis question being her favourite one for all persons. 

' If I understand thee, Miss Fairfield,' said the old man, 
* you mean, do I take the bread and the wine in remem- 
brance of Him ? I do ; and, thank God, I have not quitted 
the table of the Lord for many years. I am a poor sinner, 
but I find it keeps me up, and brings my Saviour veiy near 
to me. 

*I think,' said Gabrielle, *we may say good-bye.' And 
so they quitted this cottage, to sow the seed on more con- 
genial soiU 





CHAPTER DL 

THE CONFESSOR. 

became evident before the airival of the Christmas 
season that the majority of the poor people and 
Arming classes of West Norton had drifted from 
the church, and this was doquendy proved by a movement 
which was set on foot to erect a larger and more commodious 
place of worship for the now fixed congregation which had 
passed fix)m the church to the meeting-house. Well for all, that 
in John Brown, the preacher, there was none of that political 
spirit and party opposition to all established forms, which is 
often the stumbling-block of those who are placed in rivalry, 
real or apparent, to the Church of England. In him were 
combined a large amount of humility and boldness. So 
that; while he never sought to make a name for himself he 
was not slow to speak with decision and eloquence against 
the unprotestant character of the innovations. 

But, having lost the poor, the clergy attracted many of 
the rich and prosperous, both of their own and other 
parishes. It is said in the Bible, 'To the poor the Gospel 
is preached.' And modem observation has set over against 
that truth, another, namely, * for the worldly and well-to^o 
Ritual is invented.' If I may pause for a moment to 
analyze the probable ground of this contrast between the 
sort of doctrine acceptable to each class, I think it may be 
laid down, that they who are best acquainted with the 
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realities of trial, poverty, and distress, welcome most that 
in religion which is substantial and solid. The truest test 
of a doctrine is to try it by the sick-bed 6i the poor, it 
avails little to test it by the light of the chandeliers of 
fashion : Ritual is something which can be superadded to a 
careless and gay life ; but the simple religion of the Gospel 
must purge the heart in which it dwells. Ritual comes 
casting out nothing from the evil heart, but the searching 
truth of God will abide no compromise with the world. 
And hence it is that you find the anxious and sorrowful 
soul turning to the ministry of the Gospel of Peace, while 
the happy and careless, in the heyday of life, are well con- 
tent with something which goes by the desirable name of 
religion, but which is worn like a cloak without^ not like an 
affection within. 

This was strikingly manifested at West Norton. It soon 
became quite *the thing* *to do' the church of West 
Norton ; and the pride of old Mr. Fairfield was really stirred 
when he found the large family circle of the Eltons increased 
every few Sundays by additions from a distance, while the 
careless and fashionable class from the neighbouring 
parishes, and chiefly from that of Mr. Sampson, gradually 
came to be regular attendants at Mr. Fairfield's church. 
It was almost amusing, were it not so grave a matter, to see 
the aged rector enter the church to perform the Eucharistic 
Service, with the appropriate vestments of the season, promi- 
nently the long cross, which was embroidered on his back. 

Before him knelt a very fair congregation, among which 
were to be seen more of the bonnets of the rich than the 
hoods of the poor. And when the candles gave their 
typical light, and the low introit on the harmonium intro- 
duced the clergy to the chancel, it could not but be con- 
fessed that the thing was well done. 
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And 80 a few months glided away. Already the Puseyites 
had ceased to be tenants at Millside, and but for the friend- 
ship which had already sprung up between Gabrielle and the 
simple-minded Jessie, there would have been no intercourse 
whatever between the clerical party and this little family. 

By the special lavour of the Bishop, who heard in general 
tenns that Mr. Madden had succeeded in 'drawing a 
fashionable congregation,' the curate was promised admis- 
sion.to priest's orders so soon as he had attained his twenty- 
fourth year, which auspicious event took place in the month 
of Februaiy. This was the most ardent desire of Arthur's 
soul — ^to be a priest; to be no longer deprived of that func- 
tion which appeared to him to be the noblest upon earth — 
the power of the keys. 

He i^ed and prayed much in preparation for the holy 
rite, and began already to study those books out of which 
the clergy, who would become popular directors or con- 
fessors, derive the wisdom by which they probe the con- 
sciences of men. The great duty of confession is frequendy 
urged on Christians by the Bible; the great privilege of 
laying bare the heart with all its sins and sorrows before a 
sympathizing and human-hearted priest is, beyond question, 
one of the highest privileges we possess. But then, be it 
remembered, that the priest; to whom the Bible bids us lay 
bare our hearts, is a Man who sitteth at the right hand of 
God. We have a great High Priest; but He is 'passed into 
the heavens.' Wisdom, power, and experience are His, 
and love to crown and sweeten alL And when any man 
bids us turn from His audience-chamber, from His throne 
of grace, and lay bare our hearts before an earthly priest, he 
robs the soul of one of its most priceless privileges — ^abso- 
lute confidence in the Saviour. It is hard to think with 
patience of those who would step in to sever that mutual 
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confidence which exists, by the appointment of God, 
between 'Christ and His spouse, tiie ChurcL' And 
surely he who would make some other than Christ the 
depository of the Church's or the Christian's secret feelings, 
S3rmpathies, and sins, steps in to violate and impair the pure 
trustfiilness of that perfect union, and virtually to say, , 
* Christ is not so wise or good a priest as I.* 

In the directorship of souls in confession, Arthur Madden's 
most ardent aspirations lay. To confession and absolution 
he honestly looked for the means of repairing carelessness, 
and bringing people into full communion with the ChurcL* 
And in these desires he was fully seconded by his sister. 
If he had the longing to direct, she had as urgent a desire 
to be directed. And not she only. I have already shown 
the reader the first indications of a union of sentiment on 
these matters between Gabrielle and Gertrude. Honora 
still had her balls when she could have them, and her dress 
at all times. Lily retired into herseli^ and absorbed herself 
in her leisure hours either in teaching in the school or 
wandering in the grounds of the rectory with her Bible, 
fi-om which her young heart already drew its choicest delight 
Gertrude alone had come fully into the current which then 
moved forward so strongly in West NortoiL From almost 
the first day she had seen the curate, his manner, his self- 
reliance, his evident zeal, and his general bearing and con- 
versation, had attracted her, and when by her intercourse 
with his sister she had been drawn more into his society, 
and listened to the private aspirations of those two after 
unity, the perfect restoration of the Catholic ideal, she had 

• See Father Harper, who, in his reply to Dr. Pusey's * Eirenicon,* 
says, ' One half-hour inside a plain deal-board confessional will do more 
for a soul than all the correct celebrations and musical Evensongs that 
are performed through the length and breadth of England.' 

E 
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begun to look on him as a sort of spiritual hero, the repfe* 
sentative of an heroic and peisecuted party. And thus, 
having no principles of her own to guide her, no sound 
previous teaching in Holy Scripture to fall back upon, she 
threw herself heartily into that theory which, besides being 
so poetical in itself, was embodied and represented to her 
in Arthur Madden. Ere she well knew it, she found herself 
loving the theory for his sake and him for the theory's sake. 
She knew not, until she questioned herself on the matter, 
that she could not bear not to meet him or to hear of him 
every day. Gertrude found out, and started when she 
found, that she loved him. And once she acknowledged 
it to herself a hundred things happened to tighten the 
chain. Hers was not a weak and vacillating character, but 
one which hid its feelings very deeply, but held them very 
fast To Arthur the daughter of the rector appeared simply 
in the light of his first convert to catholic aspirations, the 
first sheaf of the harvest he hoped to reap. £njo3dng her 
society, delighting in her romantic and clever conversation, 
respecting her for breaking off from Honora's companion- 
ship in the idolatry of dress and company, he did not for 
a moment pass beyond this, or entertain any softer feelings 
towards the enthusiastic girL To him the theory of a single 
life was not repulsive, on the contrary it had long seemed 
to him to be the only state of life he was at liberty to 
choose. And so it came to pass that at the time to which 
we have arrived Gertrude found herself connecting all her 
hopes with him, while he looked on her, as I have said, as 
the promise and first-fruit of his reward, but in no sense as 
one to be paid attention to or sought for her own sake. 

It will readily be understood by those acquainted with 
human nature that this very coldness towards herself peiv 
sonally of one whom she looked up to with such strong 
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emotions, doubly drew the chain around her. Gertrude 
became a grave, pensive girl, and when they chided her for 
keeping aloof from gaiety she pointed to Gabrielle, and 
asked, why did they not chide her? Gabrielle, for her 
part, with a woman's quick intuition, was nx)t very long in 
marking that change in Gertrude's words and manner, 
especially amongst the poor, and when in the society of 
Arthur, which made her suspect that Gertrude did her work 
now for his even more than for its own sake. And 
Gabrielle was glad at tliis. It made her love Gertrude all 
the better to guess that Gertrude loved him ; not that she 
desired exactly to see her brother marry her, or marry at all, 
but because she delighted that he should have proved his 
silent power to win without making suit, and to gain a 
heart by the mere power of his piety. For so she read 
the history of that love. 

Such was the attitude of things between these three when 
the aspirations of Arthur Madden's life were fulfilled, and 
quitting home for one Sunday, he returned early in the week 
in the full orders of the Church. Never did the priesthood 
admit a more enthusiastic member. He regarded himself 
now as armed with apostolic power, as gifted with the secret 
right to open or close the kingdom of heaven. 

And Gabrielle sought, with a thrill of joy, to unburden her 
own heart to one armed with this new authority. She estab- 
lished her brother as her confessor and director at West 
Norton. Strange relationship truly. But one in which, if 
in any, the theory of the confessional may be conscientiously 
carried out It is not likely that the brother will ape the lord 
and master, or be more than a wise counsellor of his sister, 
according to his ability. 

He asked for Gertrude's confidence. She asked time to 
consider. He asked again. She said, ^I should ask my 
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£3ither.' * It is not necessary/ said he, *Many — ^many place 
themselves in a director's hands unknown to any but them- 
selves, and those they have chosen to lead them.' And again 
Gertrude asked for delay; and then, when he yet for the 
third time begged her to become thus the first of his converts 
in West Norton, she put a great force on herself and said, 
' I cannot Do not ask me any reason, for you have not 
been given the right to do so, since I decline the great kind- 
ness you ofifer me ; but, at present, I cannot I will seek for 
the privilege myself if I should change my mind' And Mr. 
Madden, very far from guessing at her reason, was obliged to 
be satisfied. 

Gertrude had acted well ; but she had done what she did 
solely from the pure sense of that maidenly reserve which 
could not endure to look forward to having to make so strange 
and unexpected a confession as that which might be needfiil 
on her part But the stifled feelings grew stronger by the 
very process employed to hide them, and Gertrude became 
miserable ; she had a strong and ardent heart, but now, for 
the first time in her life, she had perforce to repress it, and 
that when it most longed for sympathy. 

When Gabrielle suspected all this, she for some time 
hesitated to speak to her fiiend. She feared to kindle that 
which might but be smouldering, or to give reality to 
that whichy after all, might only be a suspicion of her 
own. 

They paid their usual visits, however. One afternoon 
in March they were returning from visiting a bedridden 
widow who had given more attention than most of those in 
her station to Arthur's instructions ; having, indeed, always 
disliked *them Methody ways.' Gabrielle said, * It is a 
comfort, indeed, to see even one who seems to prize, so 
much, dear Arthur's offices. He tells me it rejoiced his heart 
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to see how entirely Mrs. Mitchell placed herself in his hands. 
She told him that it made her, indeed, feel secure to know 
that he had a commission to guide her on to God. I be- 
lieve she has placed herself under his direction, and that she 
derives great comfort from it' 

* I think she must, Gabrielle,' said Gertrude. * Did you 
see how her face brightened when you took out your little 
Prayer-book and read her the Psalm for the day ? ' 

* Yes, she is very true, very simple minded. But she was 
not so always. Don't you remember how low and cast down 
she used to appear when we began to visit her first ? I trace 
all the change to the blessing of private absolution.' 

* It is most likely,' said Gertrude, in an absent tone. 

* And I have oflen wished to say something to you, dear 
sister, about that ; and yet I hardly know how to say it It 
is not my duty to probe the heart, or ask questions which 
the heart may be reserved about ; but I cannot help saying 
it now — ^you are cast down about something. I know you 
are ; you are not the happy being you used to be ; and why 
should you not do as Mrs. Mitchell has done ? I know 
from an experience, oh ! how precious I that the one great 
relief from gnawing care is to tell it all to a kind and sym- 
pathizing priest ' 

* Don't say more about it— oh ! don't ! * implored Gertrude. 

* Could you not tell me anything of your trouble ? I have 
no authority, but I have sjrmpathy, deep sympathy with you.' 

* I could not tell anybody. But don't mind, Gabrielle, it 
is not much. It is not much, really.' But her accents be- 
trayed emotions which her words sought to hide. 

They had reached the rectory now ; and Gertrude brought 
her fiiend to her own private room, both anxious and afraid 
to continue the conversation. 

* I love you, Gabrielle,' said she, when they sat down by 
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the fire together. * I love you, you have been a great help 
to me since you came here. But oh, I am very unhappy ; 
very, very unhappy,' she sobbed. *I know I ought to 
crucify the longings, and emotions, and afifections, which 
come too naturally to me. But I cannot do it I cannot 
tell them to people, least of all — to him} 

' I guess your secret, Gertrude, and I understand it all, 
darling. And I have nothing to say but that I am proud of 
him, and that I love you.' 

* Could I do as you ask me ? Could I do as Mrs. 
Mitchell does ? ' 

Gabrielle was silent for a moment ; but Gertrude looked 
at her with such inquiring and meaning eyes that she could 
not hesitate to answer. 

* You could not* 

' So it must remain as it is,' said Gertrude, more cahnly. 
* And I will be like you. I will crucify the feelings that 
need it so much. I will be brave and good.' 

She said no more to his sister ; she could not say it She 
could speak of no future. Neither would her £iiend. And 
well for both that nothing was said. 



CHAPTER X. 



MR. SAMPSON. 




|H£ season of Lent had come and tripled the bustle 
and the business in West Norton. Several neigh- 
bouring clergymen, according to custom, where 
special services are held, were asked to preach ^ Lent 
Lectures ' in the churcL Among the rest Mr. Sampson was 
applied to by Mr. Fairfield, and he at first obeyed the 
summons. But when he came to remember that he might 
be expected to array himself in certain novel vestments, 
which to his honest perception would make him feel very 
like a doll dressed to be gazed at, instead of being a mes- 
senger from the Lord who came to speak to sinners of 
matters with which parti-coloured dress had no conceru, he 
was obliged to withdraw the consent he had at first given. 
But a long conversation took place between him and his 
brother clergymen on the subject 

* I am very sorry, indeed, Sampson,* said the rector, over 
his wine, after the ladies had left the room, ' very sorry not 
to have your help this Lent, especially as some of our people 
in your neighbourhood say they enjoy yom* preaching very 
much. I don't see why you should make such an objection 
to a few harmless changes such as we have introduced here. 
I think whatever makes the people come to church must be 
good, and if you do it by your eloquence, and we by our 
correctness of Ritual ' (for Mr. Faixfidd had the right words 
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at the tip of his tongue no^, ' both of us, I should saj, are 
aUke doing our duty.' 

*' I cannot agree to that by any means/ said Mr. Madden, 
' I cannot possibly agree that eloquence or any fervour of 
preaching can make up for a formal disregard of the 
Church's laws, especially when the customs we maintain are 
so highly expressive of dogma. I feel bound by my con- 
science and my vows,' added the yotmg priest, solemnly, 
* to say this. To me it seems rank error, almost heresy, to 
ignore the form which the Churdh has authoritatively 
established, and to think that preaching will make up for 
their absence.' 

* If Christ be preached,' said Mr. Sampson mildly, but 
very firmly, ' if Jesus Christ be preached in His fulness, as 
all that poor sinners want, I leave the ceremonial of the 
Church to those who have time and taste for it To me it 
seems that all things have their order; and without im- 
peaching for a single moment the zeal and conscientiousness 
of those who maintain and cultivate what you term "Ritual,'' 
to me it appears that you might as well proceed to decorate 
a fire-escape with flowers, instead of rearing it up to the 
burning house, whose inmates were perishing, as pay atten- 
tion to vestments and incense, and even Church music, as 
such, while "the world lieth in wickedness," and while 
sinners need plain dealing with their souls.' 

* Why cannot you and Mr. Madden agree to differ, and 
each to take his own way ? ' asked the amiable rector, de- 
siring to change the subject, and introduce his fat kine, or 
some equally instructive topic. *As I said before, the 
means are nothing if the end, good congregations^ is at- 
tained' 

* Pardon me,' said Mr. Sampson again. 'If anything 
comes between the soul and Christy there is something 
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amiss. I am a conscientious churchman, and love the 
Liturgy of our Church, but if I once believed that that 
Liturgy was a bar between the soul and God, or even short of 
that, an object designed to be followed for its owii sake, and 
for its own beauty, I would throw up my living to-morrow. I 
believe in the simple worship of the Church of England we 
have everything we need to help, and nothing to hinder, a 
praying soul. But it is by the Bible that in the end I set 
my standard. By the words of Christ I shall, and my people 
shall, be judged in the last day ; and I think it worse than 
foolish to go by any other standard now. Therefore, seeing 
not one word spoken by Christ or His Apostles about 
Ritual, although our Lord gave a form of prayer ; but seeing 
very much said of the danger of sin and the love of .God and 
the atonement of Jesus, I cling to these subjects, and place 
ceremonies in a very, very inferior place.* 

* And what do yow. preach V asked Mr. Madden, on whose 
countenance a gloomy shade was gathering, but who seemed 
now less disposed to argument 

' Thank you for asking the question,' said Mr. Sampson. 
Mr. Fairfield had dropped asleep in the last few minutes, and 
the zealous opponents were left practically alone. * I preach 
what may in one word be called "the love of God to 
sinners." I tell my people, as God enables me, that " all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God" That as 
circumcision was no way of salvation to a Jew, but only a 
sign of membership with God's people, which made sin all 
the worse if the covenant was forgotten, so baptism does but 
aggravate the responsibility of the man who lives like a 
heathen, and forgets his God. I tell my people that they 
are, by nature and practice, under the wrath of a God whose 
laws they have broken, but that God in His tender love 
planned their salvation for them, and in the person of His 
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Son did a work which is sufficient for the salvation of all 
who receive it in &ith, without any self-dependence. I tell 
them not to look to their own amendment and goodness, to 
their obedience or love, to their repentance or prayers, but 
solely and only to Christ's finished work. And I sometimes 
read them to show that the Church of England agrees with 
the Bible in this, the words of the Homily of Salvation, 
which she has authorized. Pardon me, but have you read 
them ? The book, I see, is on the shelf there — stay, I will 
find the place : — 

' " The Apostle toucheth specially three things, which must 
go together in our justification. Upon God's part is great 
mercy and grace; upon Christ's part, justice, that is, the 
satisfaction of God's justice, or the price of our redemption, 
by the offering of His body, and shedding of His blood, 
with fulfilling of the law perfectiy and thoroughly ; and upon 
our part, true and lively faith in the merits of Jesus Christ, 
which yet is not ours, but by God's working in us. So 
that in our justification is not only God's mercy and grace, but 
also His justice, which the Apostie calleth the justice of God, 
and it consisteth in paying our ransom, and fulfilling of the 
law. And so the grace of God doth not shut out the justice 
of God in our justification, but only shutteth out the justice 
of man." 

' " Whereas all the world was not able of theirselves to pay 
any part towards their ransom, it pleased our heavenly 
Father, of His infinite mercy, without any of our desert or 
deserving, to prepare for us the most precious jewels of 
Christ's body and blood, whereby our ransom might be fiiUy 
paid, the law fulfilled, and His justice fiiUy satisfied. So 
that Christ is now the righteousness of all them that truly 
do believe in Him. He for them paid their ransom by His 
deatii. He for them fiilfilled the law in His life. So that 
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now, in Him, and by Him, every true Christian man may 
be called a fiilfiller of the law ; for as much as that which 
their infirmity lacked, Christ's justice hath supplied." 

' '' This saying, that we be justified by faith only, freely and 
without works, is spoken . . . wholly to ascribe the merit 
and deserving of our justification unto Christ only, and His 
most precious blood-shedding. This faith the Holy Scrip- 
ture teacheth us; this is the strong rock and foundation 
of Christian religion; this doctrine all old and ancient 
authors of Christ's Church do approve; this doctrine ad- 
vanceth and setteth forth the true glory of Christ, and beateth 
down the vainglory of man ; this, whosoever denieth, is not 
to be accounted for a Christian man, nor for a setter forth 
of Christ's gloiy ; but for an adversary to Christ and His 
Gospel, and for a setter forth of men's vainglory." ' 

As Mr. Sampson read, his voice almost trembled with 
emotion; and the weighty words, expressing so fully the 
mind of the Church of England, and contradicting so em^ 
phatically that of Rome and all who iiicline that way, were 
evidently listened to with equal attention. Mr. Madden 
bent his head forward towards the reader, and he seemed to 
think the words he read far better entitled to his notice than 
those he had spoken. 

When the extracts were concluded the young priest rested 
his forehead on his hands, and seemed lost in thought And 
Mr. Sampson, trusting that they might even then be sinking 
deeply into his hearer's soul, for which piupose indeed he 
had read them, remained in silent prayer. 

But Mr. Fairfield had roused himself up, and, looking 
round him, exclaimed that they had sat too long thus. They 
rose, therefore, and joined the ladies in the drawing-room. 

There was no more conversation that night on the subject 
above spoken o£ But it did not need the anxious eyes of 
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poor Gertrude to perceive that some conflict of an unusual 
character was going on in the mind of the curate. She tried 
to draw him into conversation, as she had often done in 
times when there was not that obstacle in the way of her 
lively words which she now felt checking her speech, but it 
was with poor success. Usually prone, almost to a fault, to 
lead the conversation himself, on this evening he had 
nothing but a ' yes' or a ^ no' to say. She could not make 
him out, nor could Gabrielle at first Before the evening 
was over, however, his sister suddenly was seized with a 
bright thought, and in a moment she imagined she had 
guessed his secret, and settled in her mind that it was the 
counterpart of Gertrude's. 

Their new lodging was very close to the rectory, and 
there was not a word spoken as they walked rapidly home 
that night And as they sat together for a few minutes by 
the fire in their little sitting-room, Gabrielle sought to fathom 
her brother's heart * Gertrude Fairfield looked very well 
to-night,' said she, * and, dear girl, I have come to love her 
so much. Her devotion to the poor increases every day; I 
don't know what I should do in this place without her help.' 

* Yes,' said Arthur, * I am sure it is quite so.* 

'But I wonder why, having gone so far, she has not 
sought your help and direction, Arthur?' 

' She is not likely to do it, I think,' said he, scarcely 
seeming, however, to entertain the thoughts which his words 
expressed. 

*Why?' asked she. 

'That is nothing to the purpose. It is quite my own 
private concern,' he said, with a somewhat annoyed manner, 
very unusual to him. Then she felt sure she was right in 
her calculation. 

' I did not think you would ever have fallen a victim,' 
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said she; and after a moment she added, 'and I think I 
regret it* 

' I don't know what you are talking about,' said he ; and 
taking up a candle, he went to his own room. 

The next day and many days did not bring back the 
young curate's natural temper and spirits. He avoided the 
Fairfields, and even relaxed his parochial zeal. He wrote 
many letters, and Gabrielle found him at meal times 
very uncommunicative. But he seemed so to resent any 
conversation about himself, that she was obliged to dwell 
exclusively on general subjects. Her brother shut himself up 
a good deal in his own room, but for what purpose she could 
not devise. But sometimes when he came into the sitting- 
room, she saw that he had been weeping. She felt for him 
deeply, and interpreted his trial to herself satisfactorily. 

* I can understand his grief and his conflict,* she thought 
* Brave, noble fellow. He loves her, but loves his office 
better, and seeks to banish such exciting thoughts. If Ger- 
trude did but know it what would she think? Dare I hint 
it to her?* 

And still things went on so, and there was a marked 
abatement in the curate's parochial zeaL * Poor fellow !' 
thought Gabrielle * I believe he will conquer, but if he does 
not I know it will be right And I could even bear to see 
him married, if it were to one so devoted and so suitable to 
him as dear Gertrude Fairfield.' 

She trembled with emotion when she next walked with her 
friend. In the present position of affairs, she neither liked 
to hide anything nor to reveal what she was not authorized 
to tell But she could not fail to refer in conversation to her 
brother's manner that evening at the rectory. 

* You did not see him since, did you, Gertrude ?' 

' No, except in passing me in the street^ and then, which 
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was very unusual with him, he did not stop and speak tome. 
He only took off his hat to me, and passed by.' 
*It is very strange,' said Gabrielle. 

* Is he well ? ' asked Gertrude. 

* I see nothing amiss with him in that way/ she replied, 
* but I do not understand him.' 

Gertrude looked at her, looked her through and through, 
and with her deep eyes asked a question — ^her heart's great 
question — as plainly as if words had asked it 

Gabrielle looked at her again very gravely, and nodded 
assent without saying anything. 

And then they went about their business ; and the sister 
of charity observed that Gertrude looked happier than she 
had done for some weeks past 





CHAPTER XI. 

THE RUBICON, 

AM going to London for a fortnight, dear,* said 
Arthur to his sister two or three days later. * I 
want rest and change, and I have settled with 
the rector to take the duty for me. Holy week is yet some 
little distance, and I, as I said, require the change.* 

*You are a brave fellow, and I love you for it,' said 
Gabrielle, speaking on the assumption that her brother was 
going to try to banish from his eyes at least, and, if pos- 
sible, from his thoughts too, the image of Gertrude Fairfield 
• In parting the next day, his leave-taking was peculiarly 
tender. He sent messages, too, to the party at the rectory, 
but Gabrielle could not discover that to Gertrude there was 
any peculiar sentiment whatever expressed. 

* I admire him all the more for it' And when he was 
gone, she sought her friend, and spoke to her in a way which 
plainly revealed her thoughts. She never thought Gertrude 
looked so well. The cheek had already recalled some of its 
colour, and her old bright manner had come back again. 
Doubtless the poor heart reasoned thus — * If he loves me, 
and tries to stifle his feelings, I know from myself that he 
will fail. And I shall see him again — and — some day all 
will be well' Gertrude argued from her woman's heart well, 
but she was assuming the premises, 

A new and strange sort of understanding seemed to grow 
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up between the two girls. Mrs. Fairfield, not very acute in 
her perceptions at any time, congratulated her daughter that 
the fit which had hung over her, whatever it was, had passed 
away, and she devoted herself with all the more assiduity to 
the matrimonial market for Honora. 

As for Lily she often sought Gertrude's confidence, but 
was generally repelled, not by any actual words, but by the 
absent manner which marked her sister in conversation. 
But Lily, who had, in solitude and without speaking to 
any one, been drinking in deep draughts from the well of 
the water of life, grew brighter and happier day by day. She 
and Gabrielle often spoke together, and Gabrielle, though 
she doubted very much of the value of Lily's religion, could 
not help rejoicing that Lily was so ready to go and teach 
the poor and visit the sick women who lived in the village. 
Lily, however, made a point of always going alone, and 
whatever her method was it was kept secret 

A fortnight had passed by, and on the next day but one, 
which was the Sunday before Easter, Arthur was due at 
West Norton. But Gabrielle had not received a letter for 
several days from her brother. She wrote to her mother, 
and asked whether he had gone down to them at home. 
But the reply was an anxious question, where he was? 
* For,' said her mother, * I never heard from him that he was 
not with you still.' 

But Gabrielle had his room prepared on the Saturday 
evening, and sent a fly to the station to meet the mail traia 
The fly returned empty, and as soon as the bags had had time 
to be opened at the post-office, she went down there herself 
somewhat anxiously to inquire whether he had written. The 
post-mistress handed her a letter ; it was from her brother. 

She hastened home with it, and very uncomfortable about 
the next day's sermon, which he was to have preached, but 
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fearing nothing worse now she had heard from him, she 
opened the envelope before the fire and read it 
I can but give a part of his very long letter. 

* My dearest Sister, — I write with the most mingled feelings of 
joy and sorrow to you who can best sympathize with both. I have 
taken a step which has filled my whole heart with thankfulness and 
peace, but which must pain those who know and love me, for the present 
at least I am a member truly now of Christ's Catholic Church. 
The Archbishop of Westminster has honoured me by receiving me into 
the full communion of the Holy Roman Church, and although, as you 
know, I never held Protestant doctrine, I have publicly abjured the 
Protestant name, and with it, of course, my connexion with that 
Anglican branch of the Church, which I long believed to hold all neces- 
sary truth, but which now I am compelled to believe to be unconsciously 
schismatical. And now, at the earliest canonical opportunity, I shall 
receive orthodox ordination. 

* Perhaps, strengthened by my example, you too may have courage to 
do what I have . done alone. God only knows my previous struggle. 
. . . You will ask my reasons. When we meet, whether at West 
Norton or in London I do not care, I will tell you more fully, but I 
must now tell you the turning-point of the whole story. When I first 
undertook my curacy I had a conversation with a schismatic Protestant, 
in which he, of course, mtroduced what are called Evangelical doctrines, 
and dwelt on the uselessness of any help of our own, of any merit on 
^he part of the Christian, in procuring our salvation. I repudiated his 
doctrine in my heart, because I knew or believed it was repudiated by 
the Anglican Church. Some time after, in fact very recently, I heard 
the same doctrines, doctrines which I think subversive of morality, from 
Mr. Sampson's lips. And again, I did not entertain them, for I set 
him down as half a dissenter for holding them. But, impelled by I 
know not what feeling, he took down the book of Anglican homilies- 
authoritative exponents of the creed of the Church of England— and out 
of them (you were not present) he read the self-same Evangelical doc- 
trines, the self-same assertions, that the justification of man before God 
rests not even in part on himself and his merit and efforts, his conduct 
and his obedience, but wholly on the merit of Christ, whose justice not 
only makes up, accordmg to those homilies, for our lack or short- 
coming, but is, from first to last, the only ground of our acceptance 
with God. 

'Doctrines so subversive of the very groundwork of Christian obedi- 

F 
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cnce, doctrines which, as you will understand, bring each sonl directly 
into contact with God, without the intervention or any need for the 
help of the divinely-appointed priesthood, I had often known to be held, 
but had never supposed to be recognised by our — ah, how I write I — ^by 
your Church. This was a crisis in my heart's history. I had long had 
an ardent longing for that infallible direction, without which there can 
be no peace on earth for a tortured breast, but I had not then dared to 
look across the Rubicon and seek it in Catholic purity and perfection. 
• • • By God's grace I have found it now ; and it is peace, Gabrielle ; 
henceforward I resign my own thoughts, my own judgment, my own. 
will. I am nothing, yet I shall be all. Nothing, because I think but 
as the true Church conmiands ; all, because I shall represent that in- 
&llible Church to those who from time to time shall pass before me 
and hear my words, when admitted to Catholic orders.' 

Then the letter branched oflf to family and other topics. 
He spoke of his parents, of his prospects, of his engagement 
with his rector. But I cannot follow his words further. The 
reader will see that he was right in the st^ he took. Right, 
not in embracing principles which Protestant England has 
repudiated and stamped with her perpetual hatred and con- 
tempt ; but right, having long since held those principles in 
the midst of a Church which disowns them, to take the open 
and honest step of quitting the communion of England when 
once he had finally discovered that his feelings and thoughts, 
his doctrines and principles, were those which were common 
to him and Rome, and not to him and England. 

Gabrielle, when she had read his letter, was not so much 
shocked as a person of strong Protestant s)nnpathies would 
have been ; but she was awed — ^awed and startled beyond 
measure. To her it seemed so new, and at first sight so 
terrible, that the Church in which she and her fathers had 
worshipped, had been discovered, or at least asserted, by 
one she held so dear as Arthur, to be severed from the one 
true body of the Church. Awful to reflect, if it were indeed 
true what he had discovered, that she had paid the devotion 
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of her maturer yeaxs, and given all her heart to obey a 
Church which was convicted, or at least accused, by so noble 
a spirit, of holding error. And it flashed across Gabrielle's 
mind for a moment that her religion had been, rightly or 
wrongly she did not now know, a worship of the Church and 
not of Christ as above and over it For the first time in her 
life the peril of such a course suggested itself to her mind. 
She argued, and the argument was a just one — ' If I commit 
myself to obey a Church I lose all my pains if the Church 
proves to be wrong in the end ; but if I commit myself to 
God I may find my Church to be in error and yet not find 
my faith shattered or overthrown.* 

But these thoughts lasted only a few moments; the 
womanly and true heart of Gabrielle turned with sympathetic 
instinct, the next minute, to her to whom above all others, 
even above father or mother, this must be crushing tidings. 

* Poor Gertrude,' she thought, * who is to tell her this ? I 
must, for only I know the two hearts which are thus separated 
beyond the reach of hope.' It was Saturday night, and was 
now dark. Nevertheless, late as was the hour, it was quite 
necessary that she should acquaint Mr. Fairfield, as she best 
might, with the story which, unsuspected by others, had 
transacted itself in the end with such terrible rapidity and 
decision. She could not imagine how he would receive it, 
she did not care how any of the rest received it, with the 
single exception of her whose secret she had shared, and 
who had suffered her whole heart and life to centre in a hope 
which had now been put so far beyond her reach. It was 
with a choking sensation in her throat that Gabrielle, who 
at that moment felt it to be a noble thing to have devoted 
herself to charity and to others, rapidly dressed herself for 
going out, and crossed the street, the few yards which 
separated their lodging from the rectory. 
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Chilled both by the bitter March air and by the sudden 
rush of blood from the whole body to the heart, which the 
thought of her commission caused, she knocked at the door, 
and asked to see Mr. Fairfield. 

'He is with the mistress and the young ladies in the 
drawing-room. Miss Madden ; will you please to walk in ? ' 

* No, I cannot this evening. But ask the rector privately 
to come to me— or stay, say there is some one waiting to 
see him in the study.' 

She went into the dark and empty room. The rector was 
not much of a student, and as he expected his curate to 
preach on the morrow he had not occupied the study this 
day. It was chilly and sad. The few moments that 
Gabrielle stood there alone seemed to her like hom^, and 
she was almost unable to calm herself — sister of charity and 
trained as she was — ^to speak intelligibly. 

* Good evening, good evening, Miss Madden,* said Mr. 
Fairfield, when he entered the room. * Has an3rthing hap- 
pened to bring you here alone, and at such an imreasonable 
hour ? Is your brother unwell ? Does he wish me to take 
his place to-morrow ? I fear I am scarcely prepared.' 

Gabrielle had a. moment during these questions to com- 
mand herself, and when she had liberty to reply, she said in 
a low voice, and looking down, as was her wont — 

* You give my brother credit for an honest and conscien- 
tious heart, I trust, Mr. Fairfield ? ' 

* Of course I do, but what has this to say to it ? Is he 
well — ^where is he ? Is he come home ? ' 

* I can scarcely tell you what has taken place,' said poor 
Gabrielle, only just able to restrain herself from tears, ' I 

have heard from my brother this evening — only just now 

and from what I hear he cannot come back to you as your 
curate any more. He has severed his connexion with West 
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Norton for ever. And it is for a more serious cause than 
you are likely to guess/ she added, seeing him about to ask 
for some ordinary explanation — ' my dear Arthur has seen it 
to be his duty to quit the communion of the Church of 
England.' 

' What ! Arthur Madden a dissenter I I should have 
imagined myself to turn dissenter first,' said the rector in 
profound astonishment 

^ No, not sa He has joined the Catholic — ^the Roman 
Catholic Church.* 

The rector uttered an exclamation which can scarcely be 
reproduced here, but it was an exclamation which, coming 
from an easy-going man like him, could betoken nothing less 
than dismay and fiuy. For a moment he knew not what to 
say, and his first words were — * May heaven deliver us firom 
hypocrites and Jesuits ! And you are his sister, have you 
too been a Jesuit in disguise ? * 

* You are unjust, you wrong Arthur as much as you wrong 
me,* said Gabrielle, now more self-controlled. * My brother, 
whatever the wisdom of his act may be, and I fear it is not 
wise, has been honest at least and true — ^true as the sun — ^all 
his life. And as to m)rsel^ I am not going to take offence 
at your imputation against me. I am too much perplexed 
and astonished for that; but, O Mr. Fairfield, you are 
much older than I, I throw myself on your sympathy in 
this my lonely trial* And Gabrielle was overcome at last, 
and sank into a chair sobbing. It is hard to bear quite 
alone sharp sorrow like this. 

Mr. Fairfield was just about to run for his wife, but 
Gabrielle touched his arm, and begged him to stay. She 
did not know what to do or say. She pictured the infiniated 
and astonished old man bursting into the drawing-room and 
shouting aloud, *• Madden has turned Papist ! ' without palliatiQQ 
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or hesitation. She dreaded to have that word spoicen of her 
brother; dreaded to know that they were cahimniating one 
who, if in error, wa« honest in what he had done ; dreaded, 
perhaps, but far less bitterly, the imputations whicli nearly 
every one of them would be likely to cast upon hersel£ Bat 
most of all, she dreaded the shock to Gotrude. And she 
guessed what that shock must be, however gentiy the news 
were brought to her. 

But all the same, she did not know what to do or saj. 
So she held his arm for a moment, and recoverin^^ her 
thoughts, said, 

' I appeal to you as a father, I depend on you as a fiiend. 
Oh, Mr. Fairfield I r^nember my pain when I dedare to you 
that this is all new to me, as new as to you. Spare our 
honour and fame, and do not couple Arthur's name — I will 
say nothing of mine — with any words of reproach or rage.* 

* What am I to do or say then?* he asked, with his rage 
but half controlled. * See what he has committed me to, 
and perhaps a Papist all the time. I thought it all harmless 
foolery, and here I find it has turned out to be Jesuitism in 
disguise.' 

' Stop, Mr. Fairfield, oh I stop, and hear one word. Let 
me be with you when you tell Mrs. Faiifield and the rest, 
for I suppose I dare not beg of you to hide it till to- 
morrow ?* 

' Hide it ! Arthur Madden gone and turned an accursed 
Papist — ^yes, that *s the right word, I say it religiously, mean- 
ing it, for Popery is accursed by God and man. I won't 
hide it, for I can't. But you may come ; I will beUeve you 
that you have not at least been designing like him.' 

With this but half gracefiil concession Gabrielle was 
obliged to be satisfied She knew that her presence would 
take a litUe, just a littie, of the keenness off the rector's 
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tongue, so she went with him to the drawing-room. He 
threw open the door. 

* Helen !' said he, walking up to his wife in a most excited 
manner, and speaking in a loud voice, * a fearful thing has 
happened. Mr. Madden has left the Church, and is now a 
member of the Church of Rome !* 

There was a cry of dismay from all present Gabrielle 
looked round, and in a glance saw that Gertrude was also 
there. Gertrude gave a start when she heard his name, but 
when she heard the rest, she made no sign that could be 
seen generally, but Gabrielle saw that she grew white — 
white to the lips, and she went quickly over and sat by her 
side, where there happened to be a vacant seat, and no one 
seemed to notice it when after a moment Gertrude rose and 
went to a distant part of the room where it was dark. All 
eyes were on Gabrielle. 

* I can tell you nothing more than the fact, and that an 
hour ago I no more knew or suspected it than you did here. 
I have nothing to say but to ask your favourable interpreta- 
tion of the sudden change which has occurred in Arthur's 
life -• 

I cannot detail all that was said in the first moments of 
astonishment and indignation. Mr. Fairfield had marched 
up and down the room^ muttering, and the only audible 
words were, * the Bishop,' and * the Methodists,' showing, I 
think, that his rage was called forth principally by thinking 
what each of the parties named would say of him for having 
suffered one who was on the verge of Rome to direct and 
re-arrange his church as Arthur Madden had done 

*' They shall not connect ffu with this abominable trash,' 
said he at last And marching out of the room he had a 
lantern lighted and went off for tiie sexton, with whose aid, 
the subordinate assisting in silent astonishment, he cleared 
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away candlestick and cross, vestment and altar-cloth, andior 
a quarter of an hour had banished, so far as external orna- 
ments went, all tokens of the Catholic revival which the past 
six months had witnessed in West Norton. 

' So,' said the rector, panting after the process of dragging 
the richly-worked altar-frontal into the vestry-room, and 
throwing it in a wisp into the comer-cupboard ; ' they shall 
see what I think of it alL I will not be mixed up with this 
trashy nonsense another hour. Thank God for opening my 
eyes in time.' 

I must return to Gabrielle. Poor Gertrude had time to 
command herself, unsuspected as she was, while Gabrielle 
bore the brunt of Mrs. Fairfield's words, which, civil indeed, 
were still purely indignant Any honesty in the motives 
of Arthur was entirely forgotten in the enormity of his 
act And it did not seem to strike Mrs. Fairfield that he 
had never been remonstrated with by her or her husband 
for holding, in all but the name, the creed which he now 
openly confessed. Mrs. Fairfield had, some months since, 
heard him speak of infallibility as a belief of his concerning 
the Church, and declaring that the Romanists were scarcely 
in error save as regards the adoration of the Virgin, and the 
dogma of the Pope's supremacy. Was it for accepting these 
two doctrine^that she aiiathematized him now ? 

O that people would not trifle with the mine and then 
reserve their execration for the explosion 1 It is in the be- 
ginning, when God's word is first violated, that resistance 
and indignation should do their work. It is little according 
to reason to begin to denounce eiror just at the moment 
when it has had courage openly to name itself as such. 

It was only when the hour had come that Gabrielle must 
return home that she was able, unnoticed, to say an3rthing 
privately to Gertrude. Gertrude had sat in the shade during 
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all the conversation, and none ever knew what thoughts had 
racked her as she remained there silently, and apparently 
uninterested. But it was piteous to see her face as she held 
and pressed Gabrielle*s hand on parting. * I will go to you 
before church to-morrow,' she said, and then with a shiver 
she added, * In the meantime, what am I to do ?* She was 
not one to give vent to feeling. It was very deep, but did 
not come much to the surface ; and Gabrielle, knowing this 
well, understood all that lay behind that simple question, 
forced from unwilling lips, * What am I to do?' 

Gertrude did not know that there is One to whom she 
could have brought her sorrow, and been sure of sympathy. 
Nor did Gabrielle know how to point her there. And indeed, 
both implicitly felt, but did not say, how hollow in such a 
moment were the consolations which they were in the habit 
of addressing to those whom they visited in trouble. Coming 
home then to themselves they had nothing to turn to, be- 
cause the Church was between them and Christ, and Christ 
comforts only those who touch Him directly. The resources 
of the sister of charity furnished nothing to cure the sting of 
such a blow as this. 

The meeting next morning was a distressing one. And 
while the parishioners who still attended West Norton 
Church and those strangers whom the tasteftilness of the 
service and the beauty of the music had attracted thither 
were viewing with astonishment, as yet wholly unexplained, 
the sudden and complete lapse of all the ceremonies, and 
the return to the old condition of the church and the chancel, 
Gertrude sat a crushed and wearied girl by the side of 
Gabrielle, and leaning on her shoulder, clung to her as the 
only part of him now left to her. To say that her idol 
was shattered, that the shrine before which she had bent, 
and bowed, and offered all her young heart was rudely up- 
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rooted and broken down, was saying all too little. ITfae 
thought of her own loss, her separation for ever and ever 
from one who, as she had encouraged herself to believe^ 
would yet some day be everything to her, was but a part of 
what she suffered. The thought of his ruin — ^for the train- 
ing she had received had not eradicated the deep principle 
so dear to every true English heart, that the Romish idolatry 
is a soul-destroying error and sin — this inevitable thought 
crushed her down to the earth. She must not even think o£ 
him ; he was lost to her for ever. But what had he lost ? 
She shunned the thought, for when it came across her mind 
it tortured her. 

Poor Gertrude I She had erected her idol, and there it 
lay prostrate and broken, and it had dragged to the earth 
in its ^1 more than itself 

The words of Gabrielle were calm. She had not been 
trained to believe that the gulf which separates English and 
Romish religion is so wide as it is in fact She could think 
of his change now, so &r as he himself was concerned, with 
comparative calmness. She knew he had been honest She 
thought he was mistaken. 

Her present thoughts were for the crushed girl whose head 
lay so heavily on her breast Gertrude scarcely spoke. She 
made no show of her grief. But Gabrielle knew, without 
the necessity of words, all she could have said It was only 
a brief fortnight since she had told Gertrude that he had 
gone away to overcome the rising thought of her. On this 
tlie solitary heart had thought and fed its idolatry day and 
night The hope was dashed down now, and Gabrielle un- 
derstood it all. 

* Darling,' she said after a while, and forcing herself to say 
the old words once more, though she scarcely felt their 
power, * you hear the Church's call We cannot go to-day, 
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but let us now prove the value of what we have offered to 
others. Discipline, often sore discipline, must befal us ; but 
think of its reward. Surely and soon every sorrow will bear 
its glorious fruit' 

'I do not see any comfort there now,* said Gertrude 
gently. 

* Here is the cross you have to take up : O that I could 
help you in your weakness to do it I I would bear it all if I 
could, but I cannot* 

* And therefore it crushes me I it is too heavy for me to 
bear,* said Gertrude. 

* I would give all I have to know what to say more to you 
. — I wish I were a priest this hour, if it is not profane to say 
it Oh, I would pour balm into your wounds, and give you 
rest* 

^ I see no comfort in that,' again said Gertrude ; ' let lis 
talk about him? 

And then they speculated about his present and future ; 
and what he intended to be. And the deliberate drawing 
out of the whole imaginary picture only revealed to Gertrude 
the total separation which had taken place. Neither as 
a religious counseller nor a human friend, scarcely as an 
acquaintance at the very best, could she ever know him 
more. And this to come on her just as she indulged the 
keen delightful hope that he had left West Norton to engage 
in the vain attempt to conquer his love for her. 

Exhausted and pale Gertrude returned home with 
Gabrielle, shortly before the close of service; and when 
they came from church and saw her face, the change which 
a few hours had made was too great to escape notice. 
Coupling her remaining from service with her looks now, 
the mother's perception could not fail to see, or nearly see^ 
it all 
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It was a painful scene ; but Mrs. Fairfield was a true 
mother, if she was not always a firm and wise one. Ger- 
trude held a deep place in her heart, and when the terrible 
moment of silently acknowledging her hopeless secret had 
passed, and the poor heart beat against the mother's breast, 
there was some little relief Mrs. Fairfield did not explode 
but against Romish error to her daughter. She felt that 
events had now put a final and irrevocable bar to the pos- 
sibility of any restoration of poor Gertrude's hope. She had 
410W but to comfort her as she knew how, and her attempt 
was no more successfiil than Gabrielle's. 

Gabrielle was with Lily walking up and down the terrace 
in deep conversation, and Gertrude sat by her mother alone 
in her own room. Mrs. Fairfield did her best to prove that 
time would do much, and pointed out that at best that 
silently cherished dream, for which she did not blame but 
only pitied her, could never have been realized, and all 
Gertrude replied was, ' Mother, I want a better fiiend than 
time.' 

* Make me your fiiend, dearest,* said her mother. * I will 
hear all you can tell me.* 

* I want a fiiend who can hear even what I cannot tell,' 
said the poor child, scarcely knowing what she said. 

There was a gentle knock at the door, and Lily entered. 
Lily now knew all too, and very beautiful was the manner in 
which she spoke to her sister. 

The discovery that her own sister had regarded with such 
feelings one who was now the theme of indignation or of 
triumphant ridicule of every one in West Norton, did not 
move Lily to vent any expressions of triumph over his fall 
upon Gertrude. She saw at once that her sister was broken 
down like a weak reed before a northerly gale, and she 
came and sat near her, and held her hand and whispered — 
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* I have often longed, oh 1 how much, to tell you all I 
have found of late in the Book of Books, I often wanted, 
when you were going about with Gabrielle, to tell you of 
Jesus. He is a friend of sinners, He is a friend of sorrowers. 
He is my friend, and He will be yours. Now is a good 
time to come to Him ; oh ! Gertrude, will you let Him be 
your friend ? ' 

The contrast between the words of Lily and those of her 
mother struck Gertrude at once. The Church and time 
had each been offered to her as a friend, but there seemed a 
want of reality and sympathy in each. It was not so with 
this friend whom Lily spoke of 

' Tell me more,' said Gertrude, lifting up her head from 
her mother's shoulder, and looking round at Lily. 

* I will leave you to speak of it alone,* said Mrs. Fairfield, 
as she went off" to discuss the strange perplexity of events 
with her husband and Honora. Gabrielle had returned 
home, when Lily went to Gertrude, and Gabrielle went 
home with a perplexed and lonely heart 

That was a moving conversation which ensued between 
the sisters. Too little hitherto in one another's confidence 
to be really acquainted, each wondered when the sister's 
heart was laid bare before her eyes. It was not many 
moments before Lily discovered that this wound seemed to 
be very, very deep indeed. The passionate but restrained 
force of Gertrude's character was such as to afford every fear 
that even the most loving sympathy would go little way to 
restore old things as they were. 

She spoke about her Friend, and told how ready He was 
to receive sinners, and to comfort those whom He received 
But Gertrude's thoughts were all absorbed by this sorrow, 
and had no place for viewing the sin. Her notions had 
been confused of late, and sin only appeared to her to be a 
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fault which needed gradual eradication, not a guiUy stain 
which needed atonement and pardon. And thus her tender 
words were, as far as she could see, all lost on the 
troubled Gertrude. She could not tell Lily much of the past. 
But she made no secret of the fact that life looked black as 
night before her. * Go,* said she, * and say to Honora and 
the rest that I do not think I shall go down to dinner 
to-day.* She could not endure the prospect of hearing the 
inevitable discussion of Arthur Madden. She longed to lay 
his name up in one of the silent places of memory, and 
never to hear it spoken of at all, least of all spoken of as it 
must be here and now. 

And feeling faint and weak she lay down and slept long 
and heavily on the sofa by the window. She could not have 
done worse. She woke chilled, startled, and miserable. 
Scarcely remembering at first where she was or what had 
happened, she rose from the sofa, and as she passed the glass 
started to see the change which had taken place in her ap- 
pearance. She dared not go down now, but rang, and 
asked the servant to send Miss lily to her. 





CHAPTER XIL 

Pl«£ADINO FOR LIFE. 

HEN Mr. Brown at the evening meeting announced, 
for the behoof of those who had not heard the 
exciting news, the ^t that Mr. Madden had 
gone over to the Church of Rome, contrary to all decency 
and all custom, a tumultuous noise, half groan, half cheer, 
shook the building. But he calmed it, and spoke serious 
words. 

* Friends and people of West Norton, who will blame you 
now for leaving a Church where the services were led by one 
who was so near to Rome that, in one brief fortnight since he 
ministered here, he has become a candidate for the Romish 
priesthood ? As God sees me and you, I never sought, and 
never shall seek, to call away the worshippers in a spiritual 
service from their lawful ministers in order to set up what 
would then be a rival service of my own. This indeed 
would be to provoke schism, and to suggest the taunt that 
Christians loved division more than unity, and discord 
before peace. But who will say that I or any man is wrong 
who endeavours to provide a spiritual worship in a place 
where there is no lawfully appointed religious teacher, but 
one who leads his people to the very brink of Rome, and 
then slips over himself, and leaves it to them to retreat or 
follow as they will Thank God, in this place, not one, so 
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far as I know, will be found to do as he has unhappily done. 
I ask you not to look on this in a party spirit, but I ask 
those of you who are God*s children to mourn for that delu- 
sion which is eating into the heart of the higher classes of 
the land ; which, under the name of the Church of England, 
is in truth little else than Romanism in a poor disguise. I 
ask you, brothers and sisters in Christ, to do that which is 
your great duty — ^whether you now call yourselves Church 
people or Dissenters, I care not — ^to pray and wait upon the 
Lord unceasingly, that he may open the eyes of the nation 
in time to meet this so-called Catholic, but in fact Roman 
Catholic revival, with firmness and Scriptural wisdom. Is not 
this best of books a perfect safeguard against this pernicious 
error? What place is there in the New Testament for over- 
laying the worship of God with tawdry ornaments, or marring 
the simplicity of the doctrine of Jesus by senseless forms, 
and music which is addressed to the hearer's ear, and not to 
God? Stand firm, then, as believers in the doctrine of 
Christ and Paul and Peter. Be constant, loving students of 
their words, and I fear nothing for the result 

* And one word to those here who are not yet to be spoken 
of as children of God. Be warned by what has here this 
day occurred. You have seen that if there be not true life 
in a Church it has no safeguard against a fearful fall Be 
sure that the same is true of each single soul. He who is 
not a partaker of the life of Christ, and who is not in per- 
sonal union with Him, has no safeguard against evils tem- 
poral and eternal, against errors, and lapses, and sins, and 
even social crimes which may lead him to ruin. 

' Pray, dear friends, that every believer may stand fast in 
these troubled and dangerous days. And be sure that 
though all else should fall, the God of the Bible, the Christ 
of the New Testament, can never change, but by the word 
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which He spoke in Canaan, eighteen hundred years ago, we 
shall all be judged in the last day.' 

After this meeting several gatherings of groups of the 
people present took place. Among the rest might be seen 
Jolm Allen addressing two or three of those of a like mind 
with himself in a tone too triumphant to be worthy of one 
who was a follower of the meek Savioiu* of the erring and 
the lost * It serves Rector Fairfield right,' said he, * what 
has he ever done these thirty years to build up Christians or 
to banish false doctrine in this place ? ' 

* Ay, surely,* said another, * and we will show him who can 
work. This chapel of ours as is going to be reared this 
summer will not leave twenty souls to his name. Mr. Brown 
is the man who will set them a job of looking up their lost 
sheep, eh ? ' 

* Mr. Brown,' said a voice close by the speaker's side, ' is 
of the opinion he was these several years, that if once the 
blessed gospel of free grace were preached in West Norton 
Church, he would set the example of going there once every 
Sunday to hear it' It was the preacher himself who said it, 
and he added, * Let us wait a little before we lay the founda- 
tion of this new chapeL It is very pleasant to any man to 
find himself popular, but God forgive the minister who 
rejoices that the cause of his popularity is the deadness of 
his neighboiuing ministers to spiritual things. I had always 
a congregation here, I am satisfied with it, and I pray God 
to send Mr. Fairfield such a curate as may make the old 
walls of the church resound with the glad message of salva- 
tion to sinners through the grace of God 1 ' 

* Amen ! ' said old Mrs. Allen, who with Jessie had tarried 
a minute to hear the minister's words. * The Lord send 
it, the Lord send it I mourned firom the first day as ever 
Mr. Madden came, that his heart did not seem tender-like 

G 
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about the name of the Lord Jesus. My experience of fifty 
years of His blessed service is, that any minister who never 
melted into tears at the woes of Jesus is not like to melt 
them as hears him with sorrow for their sins ; and I think 
the man who is nearest to his Redeemer will always be 
furthest fi-om Rome.' 

John Allen and his one or two excitable friends were 
rather subdued both by the minister's and the old woman's 
Christian words; and the opinion of the leading people 
there came to accord with Mr. Brown's, that instead of trying 
to empty the church by their chapel scheme, they should 
seek to fill it by their prayers. Happy learners of our 
Saviour's spirit, who sought not to get credit themselves, 
but to strengthen the hands of those appointed to do the 
Lord's service and to promote the unity of the Church ! 

There was another who felt deeply interested in the 
matters now passing in West Norton, and that was the Rev. 
Henry Sampson, who has already been introduced to our 
readers. Little did he guess, when he had read the extract 
from the Homily of Salvation to Mr. Madden at Mr. Fair- 
field's dinner-table, that his prayer would have been answered 
in so strange a way as was actually the case. He thought 
to profit the West Nortoners by winning the curate to the 
Church's true views of justification, and in the event it was 
the perversion of his hearer which led to an awakening in 
the parish. Nor did Mr. Sampson, when he heard the an- 
nouncement concerning Mr. Madden, imagine for a moment 
what part his words had in bringing the views of the 
Anglican to a crisis which led him to Rome. 

His first thought, on hearing what had taken place, was to 
go as a brother clergyman to the rectory and seek an inter- 
view with Mr. Fairfield, whose wrath had been duly re- 
ported to him, and whom, he hoped, he might now find in 
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a frame to listen to better truths. Nor was he disappointed 
On hearing his brother clergyman's name announced, Mr. 
Fairfield said, * Show him in, show him in. I '11 prove to 
* him,* said he to himself, * that I 'm of another mind, and 
that I wiU have no more to say to these practices. Perhaps 
he may teach me the art of filling my church as he seems to 
possess it himself.* 

After a few general remarks on the all-absprbing subject, 
Mr. Sampson said plainly he had come with a warm desire 
to be of help to his brother in the ministry, and to strengthen 
his hands, if possible, by sympathy and prayer. ' I am pained, 
as all of us must be,* he said, * at what has occurred ; but 
would it not be a happy thing out of this evil to educe good 
by seeking the blessing of the Lord on every fiiture step.* 

* Indeed,* said the old rector, * I was never in such a 
plight in my existence. I assure you, when I got Madden 
here, I did it for the best ; and the young ladies seemed to 
wish for a young Oxonian. But I know better now.* 

* You know now, I trust, that it is the Lord Jesus whose 
will and truth alone is to be consulted in such an awfully 
solemn step as seeking or appointing a fellow-labourer in 
His Church. All who love their Saviour must needs feel 
that it is necessary to choose a man in such circumstances 
who loves Him too.' 

* I am sure we all love Him, at least I hope so,* was Mr. 
Fairfield's reply. * But I declare I shall not know how to 
set about getting a new curate now a bit better than I did 
before.' 

* Dear Sir, pardon me, who perhaps as your junior ought 
not to speak to you thus, for asking you one great question. 
Has the Lord Jesus, the Great and Chief Pastor, become 
dear to you, so dear that you would lay down your life for 
Him, as He did for you ? ' 
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The rector hesitated, and muttered again something like 
* Of course, of course He has. We all believe that* 

But this hesitation only encouraged Mr. Sampson to ven- 
ture further. ' Dear Mr. Fairfield,' said he, ' a day is coming 
when we shall stand side by side before God; where ministers 
and people shall be confronted, and when we shall sorely 
lament any un&ithfulness which false shame or coldness, 
etiquette or pride has led us into. In view of that great 
day, suffer me to ask you again that earnest question — ^how 
have you been fulfilling your ministry, how have you been 
keeping your ordination vow? Oh, Sir, to die is a very 
solemn thing under any circumstances, to die after a long 
ministry is still more solemn, but to die uncertain whether 
in that long ministry we have sought or found any lost 
sheep, must be ;nost solemn of all I sometimes tremble 
when I remember that I am sent by God to do a work 
in the world, and must show my work and give account 
to Him.' 

* I hardly know — ^pardon me — ^what you refer to,' said Mr. 
Fairfield. *As cleigy of the Church, our duties are laid 
down, they are either done or not done ; and there it ends. 
As to the account you speak of, of course it is a serious 
thing to think of the Day of Judgment ; but God is merciful 
— God is good, that is what I always tell my people when 
they speak to me.' 

* And yet God says, Sir, and we cannot go beyond or fell 
short of His words, " When I say to the wickedy O wicked 
matiy thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not speak to warn the 
wicked from his wdy^ that wicked man shall die in his iniquity^ 
but his blood will I require at thine hand,^^ This was spoken 
to the shepherds and priests and prophets of Israel, and in 
the New Testament the same awful responsibility rests on 
our shoulders who minister to souls : for St Paul says of 
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ministers, " They watch for your souls as they that must give 
€u:couni,^* * 

Old Mr. Fairfield was silent now : silent before the power 
of the two-edged sword of the Spirit ; and after a moment's 
pause, Mr. Sampson added, ' He who loves the Shepherd 
loves the sheep : he who loves Jesus with his whole heart need 
not fear that account, awful though it be, for he who buildeth 
on this foundation will both be saved himself and save others.' 

* You startle me, Sir, by your words. I am a good deal 
older than you ; but, in the fifty years or nearly so that I 
have been in Holy Orders, neither bishop nor fiiend ever 
asked me such questions.* 

*I fear I offend you, Sir,' said Mr. Sampson, and he 
offered to rise and go. 

* Stay, sit there awhile, and say all that is in your mind. 
I have heard enough and too much on the other side. 
Speak out and let me hear at least what you preach to your 
people.' 

Encouraged by so wonderfiil an accessibility in one who 
had the name of being the very opposite, Mr. Sampson 
answered : — 

* Since you bid me speak ♦plainly, I will do it, as before 
God Sir, you are the rector of this place, and its appointed 
teacher ; but oh ! have you yourself found rest from sin in 
the bleeding Saviour? Has the death of the Redeemer 
Jesus Christ availed for you ? Has the teacher been taught, 
and has the pastor become one of the sheep of the Chief 
Pastor ? Have you the inestimable joy within of being a 
soul bom again and brought near to God through the blood 
of Christ?' 

His manner was even more earnest than his words ; for 
he addressed for God's sake the man after the life of whose 
soul no one had ever asked before. 
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^Mr. Sampson, you touch me now. I am not happy 
about these things. That is, there seems to be a 
clearness about them in your mind, where there is only 
haziness in mine. I have not given the attention I ought 
to this.' 

* Perhaps you have yet to find life through the name of 
Christ If so, it is offered now on the spot, at this 
moment, nothing hindering, or holding back. The living 
Jesus pleads with you to turn to Him, and find rest for your 
souL' 

What parishioner could have guessed at that hour the 
scene which was going forward in the rector's study. Within 
those closed doors the faithfiil lips of the man of prayer 
pleaded with the heart of him whose long ministry had been 
— ^awfiil truth — ^a ministry without prayer, a ministry during 
the course of which probably no erring sheep had ever been 
pleaded for by its shepherd before God. 

Nor was the faithful messenger to lose his reward. Ere 
Mr, Sampson quitted the study, after an interview which 
extended over an hour and a half, he had heard the old 
man acknowledge, with a quivering lip and a starting tear, 
that he had been a neglected soul, that into his ear had 
never yet been poured such questions, and that those 
questions left him without excuse. And was it a thing 
to be ashamed of that he let his brother clergyman pray 
with him, ere he departed, that his heart might receive 
those great truths before which his conscience quaked, 
and that he, too, might become a true sheep and a tru^ 
shepherd. 

Had Mr. Sampson hesitated, and refused to quit the tone 
of an affable equal, and one who, according to the world's 
ideas, had no business whatever to meddle with the state of 
Mr. Fairfield's heart — for it is a ruling maxim in the world 
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that our business is with our own souls and not with those 
of others — ^he could not have hoped to move his hearers 
thus. Well did St Paul, of old, say, ' Seeing we have such 
hope, we use great plainness of speech.' It was the speaker's 
own consciousness of possessing a good and certain hope 
which gave him plainness, and power, and such promise, 
under God's blessing, of success. 

* I shall be glad to see you again when you next visit 
West Norton,' said the rector, as he parted from him gravely, 
and not without emotion, in the hall. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

THE rector's study. 

|HE above conversation took place early in the week 
which followed that memorable Sunday. And 
while Mr. Sampson was thus pleading for God 
with Mr. Fairfield, Gabrielle, the sister of charity, was at 
her post by Gertrude's side, who lay back in a large arm- 
chair in her own room, before a fire, which could not be 
heaped too high,. for she still trembled and shivered in 
the least cold, and had evidently not recovered herself 
since she awoke fi-om that troubled sleep on the Sunday 
afternoon. 

But she had no cause to complain of any lack of sym- 
pathy and loving attention fi-om all. From the proud 
Honora she neither asked nor received much. Honora 
professed behind her back her utter contempt for the * silly 
weakness * of falling in love with Mr. Madden ; * simply,' as 
she said, * because he was her father's curate, and had a well- 
looking face.' Before her Honora scarcely uttered so much, 
but the two sisters did not often meet 

Gabrielle still remained at West Norton, for arrangements 
for her leaving were not yet completed, and she hesitated 
whether duty called her to go to her brother in London, to 
her father's house, where the whole party were in much con- 
sternation and distress, or to the house at Clevedon, where 
they wished to have her back again. 
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Meanwhile she paid very frequent visits to Gertrude, who 
had not left her own room since Sunday. 

Gertrude had already showed that she turned with weari- 
ness and dislike from the set phrases of the * Church party.* 
Her eyes were opened now both to their emptiness and 
their danger. Gabrielle too had been a little, but far less 
than her friend, shaken in her secret confidence in priestly 
and sacramental religion ; just so much shaken, in fact, as 
to be chary of attempting to convince Gertrude that in them 
only was comfort to be found. The two friends, therefore, 
were rather in the position of those who know there is help, 
good and strong, at hand, but are at a loss to know the 
precise spot where it is to be found. 

But there was one who had found it, and who knew she 
had found it : and this was Lily. 

Lily Fairfield, now a happy and interesting giri of nine- 
teen, had found what, some months ago, she had been con-- 
fessedly only longing for, and that was the knowledge of the 
pardon and peace which flows from a free acceptance of the 
offer of life through Jesus Christ. She had found it solely in 
the words of the Bible, and hence her faith had that fresh- 
ness in it which is not found in those long trained up in the 
accurate knowledge of divine things, who have at last found 
out their power. The amount of real religious training 
which Lily Fairfield had received the reader will easily 
imagine. But her attention had been aroused by reading 
Foxis Book of Martyrs ; her curiosity had been intensely 
quickened by reading Bunyan's immortal work ; and she had 
been sent to the Book, where, without any human guide, but 
with the aid and teaching of the Great Interpreter, she had 
found she was a sinner, and had met with a Saviour. * Her 
heart the Lord had opened,' as the flowers open in the 
morning at the rising of the sun. There was, in her case, no 
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sudden or terrible shock, no burning fears, no agony of 
remorse, no thrilling moment of believing. Gently, as the dew 
falls, the grace of God had been poured into her soul, and 
made her a happy, intelligent, loving, and zealous Christian. 

And Gabrielle, during these two or three days, was not 
above hearing Lily's words, as they sat with Gertrude in the 
still evening, apart from the rest of the family circle. What- 
ever truths Gabrielle might be drinking in, were silently 
absorbed. She said to herself she was giving them a fair 
hearing; for it must be confessed, since the hour when she 
had begun to doubt her brother's wisdom, some few faint 
questionings of his first principles had suggested themselves, 
which, however, it is not necessary for me to enlarge upon. 

Lily was reading to Gertrude, who, wrapped up warmly, 
sat and looked deep into the ruddy glow before her, the 
fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah : * Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, 
buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price. Wherefore do ye spend your money for 
that which is not bread? and your labour for that which satis- 
fUth notV 

'Stop there, Lily,' said Gertrude; * "Why do ye spend 
your labour for that which satisfieth not ?" ' and she looked 
round at Gabrielle, and said, * Labour satisfieth not; I 
agree with that, Gabrielle.' 

*I don't know,' said Gabrielle, 'labour is both sweet, and the 
mission of the Church ; without labour, there is no true life.' 

'Dear Gabrielle,' said Lily, looking up from her Bible, 
' without life there is no true labour ; read it that way, and 
the whole of Christ's religion becomes plain. There is no 
fiiiit without life in a plant Is not that more true than to 
say without finit there is no life ?' 

* Both may be true, may they not, Lily ?' interposed Ger- 
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trude. * Life and labour, labour and life, the fruit shows 
that the tree lives, but it is the life which makes the fruit.* 

* If so, what do you say to those who try to bear fruit 
without first entering into life ?' asked Lily. 

* I don't think that is possible. I have always believed,* 
said Gabrielle, * that we enter into life when we receive the 
grace of Holy Baptism, and therefore good works, come as a 
proof of that life.* 

* I never found that life to help me practically,' said Lily. 
* I never found any help to do right till I found a living 
Saviour. And oh. He has given me a sort of strength that 
I never knew till lately.' 

* Are you sure of that ?' asked Gabrielle. 

* Sure ? of course ! I don't think* any one could doubt 
that they had received help, if they all at once found that 
some weight which they had been vainly trying to stir be- 
came easy to lift or move. I could not imagine any one 
doubting, when he received help.' 

* Do you hear thaty Gabrielle ?* asked Gertrude. 

But at this point the conversation ceased for the present, 
and Gabrielle began to speak about what she was going to 
do. * I will go,' she said, * wherever my duty seems to lie ; 
one thing is plain, at least, we cannot enter into life unless 
we first strictly do our duty.' 

* I doubt it, dear Gabrielle,' said Lily. 

Ere two days the call of duty to which Gabrielle re- 
ferred came to her in the shape of a summons to return 
home with as little delay as possible, as the shock to her 
mother's nervous system, caused by the perversion of her 
only son, was severe, and threatened to lead to serious con- 
sequences if she was not carefully nursed, and the burden of 
household responsibility taken off her shoulders. So Gabrir 
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elle, after a few hours spent in packing up her own things, 
and her brother's books — ^for he said he would not return to 
West Norton even to do this — ^paid her final visit to Ger- 
trude, whose grief at parting fi-om her friend was great To 
lose this last living association with one who had for those 
exciting months been so much to her, and to lose the fiiend 
who had stirred up, however erroneously, her first religious 
anxieties, and who had always been so kind and sympa- 
thizing, was hard ; and Gertrude felt very lonely when she 
was actually going. They held each other's hands, and 
promised to remember and to write to one another, and 
when the moment of parting came, Gabrielle said, ' Dearest 
Gertrude, we both are passing through a dark and trying 
time. I do not know what may lie before me when I go 
home ; you scarcely know how life may go with you, for I 
know that you are not one to outlive this in a week or a 
month, but let us pray God that whatever comes we may 
both be purified by suffering. Good-bye, and pray some- 
times for him whom we have in one sense lost, that God's 
will may be done in him !' 

Gertrude did, indeed, feel very desolate when the door 
was shut and Gabrielle was gone. It is strange how we 
cling to anjrthing or anyone associated with or belonging to 
what we love. And though this is, in one sense, a very 
commonplace saying, there are every day new ways in which 
the truth appears. Gertrude had now seen the door close 
on this episode in her life. She found herself altogether 
another being to what she was before Arthur Madden came. 
Gay, worldly, and thoughtless then ; she was now in health 
very far from well ; restless, excitable, and weak, while she 
had passed through that crisis of having felt all the eager 
pain and joy of a first deep affection, which had come to so 
sudden and untimely an end. Add to this that her heart 
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had become keenly alive to the great truth that we are 
created for God and not for ourselves, and that while we 
are away from Him we are living in vain, and passing on 
to a dark and unknown future. 

But these last thoughts had not as yet obtained any very 
deep seat in Gertrude's soul. It is quite probable that, had 
she been in her usual strength and spirits, she might have 
overcome and banished them; as it was, the weak state of 
her health, and the utter prostration of all her accustomed 
spirits, caused her, as it has caused thousands before her, to 
look with eager eye to what is real and substantial, as a 
substitute for what in an hour of despondency seems so vain 
as earthly joy and good. 

We shall yet see that Gertrude had other lessons to learn. 
But God in His wisdom was preparing a plan by which He 
should make Himself known to that household, and by 
which from thence a light should yet shine to dispel the 
darkness which had so long brooded over that distant 
village. 

Eagerly, but secretly, did Mr. Fairfield long for the next 
visit of the man whose words had showed him so much. On 
the following Saturday he came to pay his promised call. 
The old rector was in his study, busy over a sermon for the 
next day. It was a very hard sermon to have to prepare 
under any circumstances, for it would be necessary, as he 
thought, to blend shame, apology, denunciation of error, a 
declaration of the trutli, and promise of fixture things, in one 
discourse And the rector was poorly qualified to do this. 
In his own breast a feeling of shame eclipsed all else. He 
had come to feel absolutely astonished at the lightness of 
mind with which he had knowingly introduced an Oxford 
Anglican into his parish, regardless of the young deacon's real 
qualifications for his work, and without one solitary thought 
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of his people's good. And, to speak truth, it was this feeling 
of shame which was suggesting that apology to the people 
which in his old stiff handwriting he was now transferring to 
his paper in his Easter sermon. 

* A poor Easter discourse,' said he to Mr. Sampson, when 
the latter had seated himself near the fire, ' I have to speak 
to them of my own shortcomings, and my blindness in 
receiving such a man into my parish.* 

* Dear Mr. Fairfield, were I in your place, I would say 
little of that, and let E^ter preach its own lesson. I am 
told that, in many parts of the Continent the people greet 
each other on that morning with the simple but thrilling 
words, " Christ is risen ! " Why not let all the past be 
buried and forgotten ? When Jesus Christ rose from the 
tomb. He left all our sins behind buried in His sepulchre, 
and we have the privilege of regarding our sins and follies 
and mistakes as buried there if we are risen with Him.' 

' I scarcely understand all this. But I make no secret of 
it that there is a subject far more important to me this day 
than any sermon, and that is my soul. Day and night, 
since we last sat here, it has scarcely left my mind, that I 
have left undone that which I ought to have done, and done 
that which I ought not to have done — aye, this many years 
— all my life ! ' 

* And what then ? ' asked his visitor. 

* What then ? Ah, you make little of it perhaps, being, 
as I am sure, a man who does his duty, and has no cause for 
fear and shame. But if you did but know my case and my 
heart — ^Why, Sir, I thought I was an exemplary man, and 
worthy of the goodness of God, and see here — I have dis- 
covered that that ink is not blacker than my heart, that 
what with my farm, and my garden, and my family, I have 
these many years let my mind go its own way and have 
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never had a thought of God, except when I had to write 
my sermons or preach them.* 

Mr. Sampson answered nothing. He saw that his brother 
minister had been learning the art of accusing himself and 
God is the best teacher of one who has learned this. 

* You may, perhaps, think this not so bad. But as I have 
lain awake at nights, I have come this past week to this con- 
viction, that let a man be a model of all that the world calls 
virtue, if he has not lived such a life as the very angels live, 
he cannot presume to call himself a good man, or claim any 
honour from God. Now, my life has been one^eries of 
omissions, and as God sees me this hour, I dreacT to think 
that I must answer to my God for it all.' 

* Now God be praised ! * said his visitor, * that He has 
been teaching you such a lesson ; and pardon me if I say 
one thing more — ^what is the end of these things ? What 
is the future in the case of him who has not glorified God ? ' 

* The end ? I think the text you quote says : " The end 
of these things is death" And if so, I must begin, begin 
from this very day to live my few remaining years after a 
better fashion, so that by a hearty earnestness I may atone 
for the past* 

* That will not do it,* said Mr. Sampson, very decidedly, 
* but I will only ask you to let the inspired Apostle Paul 
speak. You have spoken of making up for the past by the 
future ; but what if the future were but a few days, or if you 
found, even in it, many faults and failings ? No, this is the 
way in which God makes up for the sins of the past,* he 
added, opening the large Bible which the Rector had been 
using, and which lay on the table before him. * " All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God Being justified 
freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus : whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
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^th in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis* 
sion of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God. 
To declare, I say, at this time, his righteousness, that he 
might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus." There, dear Sir, is what the Bible tells us about 
the sins which are past God has declared His righteous- 
ness, forgiving them for the merit's sake of our Redeemer 
and through faith in His blood. And the man who heartily 
receives Jesus Christ, and beholds in Him all sin crucified 
and nailed to His cross, stands up a free man in God's 
sight, able to begin life anew without dragging after him 
the long chain of past sins, for the chain is severed at the 
moment when a soul believes and casts on Christ its trust for 
pardon, peace, and strength.' 

'Your words seem tempting and beautiful, but I think 
there is more than this needed, when life has gone so i2x 
without God.' 

* What more ? Read the Epistle, and all the New Testa- 
ment, and you will see that in God's sight we are iSion a 
level as to sin ; the Apostle Paul called himself the chief of 
sinners, even after his labours had extended over many 
years. All have sinned, as I read just now, and all have 
the same offer, so full, so free, so gracious, so easily 
accepted, pardon through the sacrifice, the wounds and 
pains of the Lord Jesus. The sins of ages may be cleansed 
by that, and why not yours, for '' with his stripes we are 
healed." ' 

As thus he pleadM with the old clergyman, his hearer's 
head dropped upon his hands, and he bowed down as he sat, 
and heard in perfect silence all that was said. At length he 
lifted himself up again, and asked suddenly, 'And must 
there not be some guarantee for the fiiture, some vow of 
obedience, on which this pardon depends; otherwise it 
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would seem that the Almighty God would have no pledge 
of our faithfulness ? * 

* The Father trusts to the love of those whom He saves. 
If the love of Christ has once been so brought home to a 
soul that it receives it and loses all dependence in self, God 
trusts the same love to cast out sin. And though many 
teach that our safety depends on our own walk with God, I 
believe the Bible is quite plain on this, that it is the faithful- 
ness of God which preserves in body, soul, and spirit to the 
end' 

* I will weigh these things well,' said the rector, extending 
his hand to Mr. Sampson. 'It is a solemn thing to draw 
near to God ; and I feel a desire to be alone with Him. 
But I thank you from my heart for all your solicitude. In- 
deed, I never thought that I should have seen you sitting 
there and teaching me who was a teacher to many years 
before you.' 

When the old man was left quite alone, the heart which 
had with difficulty kept up, and the emotions which a certain 
sense of dignity had restrained, broke forth in tears such as 
a child might shed Never before had God, and Christ, and 
sin, and heaven, and hell, appeared to him as realities. He 
had spoken on these subjects as a barrister defends his case 
and speaks on his brief; but with the same feeling of being 
only an advocate, and not personally concerned 

But now all was different On his knees for two long 
hours the aged clergyman remained, and marked hot how 
time passed Words came with tears, and he owied himself 
a ruined sinner to the God who heard and blessed And 
all the omissions, great and many, all the transgressions, 
manifold too, he brought, led on by the gracious Spirit, and 
left the burden at the foot of the cross. The Bible still lay 
open where the words of Paul had been read, and as he 

H 
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lifted his eyes they fell on the words, * Blessed are they whose 
iniquities areforgiven^ and whose sins are covered,^ And again , 
* To him that worketh not, but believeth on Him that justifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness* * " The 
ungodly,'' that is I. I own it, I confess it I bring it all to 
Thee. My grey hairs are my proof that I am a great sinner, 
for until now I never sought Thee thus. Oh, take me now 
humbling myself as a little child, confessing that I am 
nothing but a guilty man, and that I have nothing to give 
Thee but a broken and contrite heart, which I now cast at 
Thy fee^ O God ! ' 

Such and such-like words flowed forth, and many a prayer 
too deep for words was offered, and then a feeling deep, 
solenm, but glad, rose in the old man's mind. He glanced 
again at the open page, and read the words, 'Therefore 
being justified by faith we have peace with God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.' * Surely,' thought he, ' this feeling 
is peace with God ! Where is the terror I so 'lately felt ? ' 
He could not see it now. He could not see anything of 
the wrath and the judgment, for his soul was overflowed 
with God's light, and grace, and peace. 

Instinctively he rose, and, longing yet further to be alone, 
quitted the house and walked by a lonely path across the 
fields, and as he walked his heart was lifted up in praise. 
Never did he feel till then the joy of seeing the end of sin in 
the work of Christ The words 'through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,' at the close of prayer, he had never understood ; now 
he could not bear to speak to the new-found God, without 
gratefully and repeatedly using them. Life had come and 
light, through believing the record about Jesus, and how 
could his thoughts forsake that one absorbing theme ? 

Such was the work which the Eternal Spirit, who has done 
the like for thousands^ did on that Easter eve for the rector 
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of West Norton \ and when he stood in the pulpit next day, 
and took for his text, * Now is Christ risen from the dead,' 
there was a tone of triumph through all he said which per- 
plexed many, and which touched one or two as no sermon 
had ever touched them before. 

' Oh, father,' said his youngest daughter as she walked 
home by his side, *your words were so beautiful to-day. 
You cheered my very heart when you spoke about the way 
that Jesus is the conqueror of sin, and wrath, and fear, and 
death.' 

* So could I not have preached this day week,' said he, 
* but, thanks be to God, I know that victory now. Oh, 
Lily, I am able for the first time in my life to say, " I believed, 
and therefore have I spoken.'" 

' Dearest papa,' she answered, * I never was so happy 
before. A light seemed to have burst in upon my heart as 
you spoke. Oh, shall we not be happy now ? And is not 
good come out of evil already ? ' 

'I \iash all the world knew it,' said he, the inevitable 
missionary spirit glowing within his breast * Do you think 
your sisters know Jesus Christ? Shame on me, I never 
asked them, never cared for their eternal welfare.' 

* Gertrude is seeking it, I do believe,' she replied. * But 
she is very unhappy, and, I am afi:aid very much more ill than 
you think. Before church to-day she was very low, and 
that cough which she has begun to have these few days was 
shaking her much.' 

Lily did not know whether her father knew the original 
cause of Gertrude's illness. So she said nothing of it. But 
her father looked deeply concerned, and hurrying home 
went directly to her room. 

In that interview, the father for the first time spoke to his 
daughter of the love of the Lord Jesus, who had provided a 
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way of life for the greatest of sinners. Gertrade was very 
much surprised, and she even asked her father, ' Is not it 
something new, dear papa, for you to speak thus ? I thought 
you hated what you called cant' 

* My child,' he replied, * My eyes have been opened, and 
I am ashamed of the years in which I coldly thought of my 
Saviour. It is enough to say that it is all changed now.' 

There was a shyness between father and daughter, which 
sealed the lips of both, about Arthur Madden and the part 
which his sad fall had indirectly borne in this great work of 
blessing. * But,' said Mr. Fairfield, * I believe there never 
was a man like that dear fellow Sampson. I spent an hour 
or two with him, which I shall never forget the longest day 
I live. He pointed out the triumph of Christ over sin, and 
showed me the sin first and then the Saviour. I love that 
man from my heart' 

* I would like to see him,' said Gertrude 

* I will ask him here to dinner then, and we will have a 
great talk here together. That man, Gertrude, loves our 
Saviour as a true son loves his father ; I wish I was like 
him.' 

Gertrude thanked her father, and said in a tone which 
pained and surprised him. ^ I would like to see Mr. Samp- 
. son very soon, dear papa.' 

* Why, dear ! To be sure you shall But what a look you 
gave me as you said it ! ' 

* I 'm not well I know I 'm not,' she replied, * and I am 
weary, looking for rest, for something solid, something that 
I can lean my whole soul on;' and she sighed a long sigh, 
as if there was a burden that oppressed her to the ground 

When Mr. Fairfield left his daughter, after a long visit, he 
went with much concern to his wife and explained to her 
that he bought she was very far from weU. 'She is in a 
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nervous, weary state. Her mind acts on her body; she shuts 
herself up in that room and does not like to have more than 
one of us with her at a time. She shall see Henning, and 
get his advice. And I have promised to ask Mr. Sampson 
here, a man I have the greatest respect and affection for, as 
she expressed a wish to have some conversation with him.* 

Mr. Fairfield felt a little constrained before his wife, and 
she saw it, and asked him in one breath what he wanted 
with Mr. Sampson, and why he spoke in so novel a manner 
about him. The old man told all his story, though it was 
hard to do it to one who had known all his worldly careless- 
ness for so many years. His wife's reply was, * You seem 
certainly a good deal excited, but it is no great wonder, the 
reaction after Mr. Madden and his follies is very natural. 
But I hope Mr. Sampson will not make Gertrude more 
nervous than she is.* 

Dr. Henning was not unaware, when he saw Gertrude, 
that she was in a state in which she needed all the loving 
care and gentle excitement which she could receive. He 
had seen in his day more than one young person unaccount- 
ably falling into a state of bodily and mental depression, 
refusing food, avoiding society, growing pale and thin, then 
catching some cold firom which nothing could fully free 
them, and then rapidly passing into decline. In his own 
mind he was very much afraid that such was the probability 
in this case, but he did not avow it He prescribed variety, 
exercise in the air without fatigue, and such pleasant society 
as could be enjoyed without weariness. 

But there seemed to have fallen a cloud upon her path 
which she scarcely cared to break through. In herself she 
felt no energy, and her nights were not refreshing. She 
would nervously be awake, and yet could not assign any 
cause. Secretly she let her thoughts run much on the 
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events of the past months, and speculated what Arthur 
might be doing now, whether he felt happy in his new, and, 
to her view, terrible position, whether he had ever thought 
of her, whether he did so now, whether Gabrielle had told 
him anything of her secret What will not. the mind imagine 
or fancy which has no one to speak to on such a subject, 
and which has not the energy to throw it off * Oh,' she 
would say to herself * that it all could be undone, that he 
would grow weary of his awful step, and come back again, 
wiser and happier than he was,' and then a castle would be 
built in the air, to be blown down again the next moment 
by the stormy wind of improbability. 

But side by side with these thoughts were others. She 
had entered on that state of spiritual unrest which often lasts 
so long ere a weary seeker finds the only rock beneath the 
shadow of which he can lie down in perfect repose. 

Gertrude had a strong desire to find some one who could 
tell her what it was to have a true and solid religion. She 
saw through the flimsy veil of the human system which 
Arthur Madden preached, and with which, until so lately, 
Gabrielle had heartily agreed. She had heard good words 
fi-om Lily, but Lily could not analyze her case, having been 
brought in so different a way to the light And when her 
father had spoken to Mr. Sampson, all at once Gertrude 
recalled the words of the old labouring man, whom she and 
Gabrielle had visited, and remembered that he spoke of his 
perfect peace, and of the teaching of Mr. Sampson as the 
means whereby he had found it She already had learned 
to pray that he might bring the same message to her. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE SECRET OF REST. 




jT was a calm mild day in spring, a week or two after 
Easter, and Gertrude and Lily were driving in the 
pony phaeton through some of the prettiest lanes 
in their parish. This evening Mr. Sampson was to dine at 
the Rectory, and Gertrude had been persuaded for the first 
time to overcome her reluctance to go out, and had quite 
enjoyed this drive. She told Lily, and Lily told her of 
many visits which each, unknown to the other, had paid to 
several of the poor people in this part of the parish. And 
Lily was describing an interesting conversation which she 
had had in a certain cottage close by, where a poor girl lay, 
who had been bedridden for some years, and now appeared 
not long for this world. She lived in that part of the parish 
which, by a sort of tacit understanding, had been made over 
to Mr. Sampson, and, as they called at the door to inquire 
for her, for Gertrude felt by no means equal to the exertion 
of going in and speaking to her, Mr. Sampson himself was 
just coming out of the cottage. His smile was bright as he 
greeted the Fairfields, and they gladly offered him a seat in 
the little carriage, since he was on his way to Norton at the 
time. He was full of the scene he had just left, where the 
poor dying girl had spoken from the very verge of eternity of 
her hope and joy in Christ 

* There is nothing on this earth,' said he, ' which makes 
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me feel more the worth and the truth of our pure and holy 
religion than visiting such a bedside. This poor girl, when 
I went in to-day, seeded insensible. I stood by her bedside 
for nearly a quarter of an hour. But all was silence, her 
elder sister, weeping, moistened her parching lips every few 
minutes, while she lay with her eyes almost closed, and no 
expression but one of weariness on her face. I was almost 
inclined to go, for she had not given the least sign of con- 
sciousness, nor had she appeared to mark my presence nor 
to hear my conversation with her sister. But ere I turned 
to leave, I bent over her and said, " Josephine, the Lord 
Jesus Christ is with you." Immediately the most wonderful 
and startling change passed over her countenance. She 
opened her eyes in an animated manner, and when she saw 
me she smiled a heavenly smile, and, taking my hand, grasped 
it with an energy which would have surprised you had you 
seen how utterly prostrated she was. And, although still 
only partly conscious, h^ lips murmured the name of Christ, 
and I could catch the sense of her words — " His rod and his 
staff they comfort me." It was quite enough to prove to me 
how near He was to her, to find that in that hour the only 
name which had a power like magic to stir her up in her 
unconsciousness was that name of power. Dear Miss Fair- 
field,' said he, suddenly addressing himself to Gertrude, as 
she gazed, all attention and interest, in his face, ^' Is that 
name precious to you ? Josephine Harris knows Him like a 
brother, and it makes her death-bed like a part of heaven — 
Do you know him thus ? ' 

Gertrude's eyes fell, she was deeply and painfully anxious, 
and interested in every word. But all she said was the 
whispered monosyllable * No.' 

He could read her coimtenance, and saw plainly that she 
was not one who tried to turn the edge off his inquiry, or to 
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excuse herself by a half hope. Mr. Sampson was a suffi- 
ciently experienced physician of the soul to know that that 
serious and sorrowful ^ no ' is not what careless sinners say, 
and he knew well that the first step to life is the honest con- 
fession of spiritual death. We all think we know God until 
He Himself shows us that we do not So he was encour- 
aged, and, in place of asking her any further questions, 
which might embarrass her before her younger sister, he 
continued to speak of Christ 

* There is,' he said, * no sorrow in that cottage, for grace 
has triumphed there. But were there the acutest sorrow 
there, Jesus Christ could heal it alL There is nothing that 
seems to me more beautiful in the Old Testament than this: 
" Surely he hath borne oiu* griefs and carried oiu* sorrows ; 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities, the chastisement of oiu* peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray, we have turned every one to his own 
way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all." ' 

* I never heard words,' said Gertrude in a gentle but de- 
cided voice, * never, which I thought so beautiful They were 
all written for me.' 

* Do you understand their two great lessons ? ' he asked. 

* What are the two lessons ? ' 

* That Jesus has borne all our sins — ^that it is past and 
finished for ever ; and that He ever bears all our sorrows. 
The same hand has been pierced, the same heart broken, by 
your sins and sorrows : if you are unhappy. He has borne 
your trial ; if you know your sin. He has suffered once for 
all, all its judgment' 

' These are the words I wanted,' said Gertrude, gratefully 
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accepting them all ; feeling that he uttered the vety truths 
she needed. She seemed to clasp them to her heart, as she 
now lifted her face again to his, and said, ' How did you 
learn what to say to me?' 

* Your &ther told me you were unhappy; but I did not 
need to be told you were a sinner. On this subject it would 
be false politeness to mince the matter. I never spoke to 
one yet who was not a sinner, and who did not need the 
grace of God; but some are joyous and some sorrowiiiL 
Jesus Christ, however, is fully able to meet both needs. He 
has borne the sin, and borne it away, and if He has not 
borne away all our sorrows, it is that they may be l&e 
angelic messengers to lead us to Himself' 

She gave her first bright smile at thi& *You seem to 
know thoroughly what to say,' she said gratefully ; * I shall 
never forget this drive.' Lily had been engrossed with the 
ponies during this brief conversation, and they now drove 
up to the Rectory and entered ; and, as Mr. Sampson went 
to the drawing-room, the two girls went up to Gertrude's 
room, and she threw her arms about Lily's neck, and said, 
sobbing — 

* I never knew words like these, Lily. They are all like 
yours, but oh, they came home to me so. Mr. Sampson 
pointed me away, far away from all that we can do ; indeed, 
he only quoted the Bible, and he showed that Jesus Christ 
bore all the sin and all the sorrow which we have. I know 
— ^I feel this is the truth, and it seems to be so firm. But 
I will lie down for a little while. I cannot go down to 
dinner. I will try to go downstairs afterwards, and, if it is 
not time to dress yet, will you read me the rest of the 
chapter about " the chastisement of our peace " — ^it is in 
Isaiah ?' 

You may be sure these were golden words to Lily Fair- 
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field. When she came to ' He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and shall be satisfied,' Gertrude burst into unrestrained 
tears \ and the following words, ' by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many, for he shall bear their in- 
iquities,' fell like balm upon her spirit, as she bowed her face 
in her hands, and shook with vehement emotion. Lily 
knelt down beside her, and the hearts of the two sis.ters 
came together as they had never done before. * I am not 
ashamed, my darling,' said Gertrude, * to say anjrthing to you 
now. But this is the clue to the labyrinth, the miserable 
maze, I have been in. I knew I never, never could have 
dared to face God with my sins ; I had enough to do to think 
of my sorrow. And now it says Jesus has borne them, and 
left me nothing to do. " He hath borne our griefs." " He 
was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our 
iniquities." "With his stripes we are healed." "The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all," " He shall bear their 
iniquities." How often it tells us the same thing that we 
may be sure of it, quite certain of it How plain it is ! How 
I wish Gabrielle knew it I will write to her about it, and 
oh, if ' 

She suddenly stopped herself here, with a long sigh. She 
forbade herself resolutely to say the other name, but she 
bowed her head and prayed that he might yet come to 
know it 

*Tell Mr. Sampson, when you go down to dinner, Lily, 
that he must not think me rude not to go down. Say that I 
am tired, and if you have an opportunity, say I thank him 
very^ very much for what he said.' 

Thus did the Lord do a wonderful work, within a few 
short days, for two members of the household. Thus by 
different ways did He bring two, one young, the other old, 
to His feet in faith and reverence ; and thus did He fulfil to 
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the old rector the double promise of the saying of Paul, 
' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house' 

Thenceforth, though sickness and weakness still hung over 
the Fairfields' home, and made them increasingly anxious 
about Gertrude, it was a home in which happiness dwelt 
Three out of those five who were there had learned the 
happiest truths that ever man's ears heard, and the remain- 
ing two could not at least deny that joy follows closely on 
the steps of grace. 

These were new days for the West Norton folk. Some of 
the fashionable people, who had condescended to honour 
with their distinguished presence the Catholic services, 
dropped off when * times of refreshing firom the presence of 
the Lord ' appeared in place of that ceremonial deadness ; 
but it was a joy to the old rector such as he never expected 
to experience, when he saw his church filling as it had not 
been filled these thirty years, with many who had held aloof 
from their church in colder days. And when he saw sitting 
amongst the worshippers, more than once, the form of the 
man he had once almost hated — ^John Brown the preacher 
— ^he could scarcely restrain the tears of gratitude which 
filled his eyes, as he whispered to himself, *At eventime 
there shall be light' There was no more talk of building a 
larger meeting-house, for it was found that there was room 
enough in the church for all who chose to come, and room 
enough in the chapel for all who chose to go. 

Old Mrs. Allen was by no means one to complain of 
this. She and Jessie took their seats regularly every Sunday 
morning, and you could see in the shining eyes of the old 
woman how full of content her heart was, while Jessie began 
to give a more and more marked attention to what was 
said, and at last surprised her grandmother one Sunday 
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evening by saying, *How I wish Miss Madden was here 
again !' 

* What for, Jessie ? ' 

' She was always very good to me, and tried to make me 
very good and religious. But she was not happy, I think, 
grandmother, the way you have been nearly ever since I first 
remember you. And she used not to ask me or beg of me 
to read my Bible; and I wonder what she would say of 
the new day in West Norton. Anyhow, I wish she 
were here !' 

The same desire burned very strongly in the mind of Ger- 
trude Fairfield Several letters had passed between her and 
Gabrielle, since their parting at Easter. But for two or 
three weeks Gertrude had not heard of her or fi*om her. She 
wrote now a few brief lines sajring she was not well, but she 
hoped better than before, and she longed to see her friend 
again; would she come to the rectory, where she would 
be most welcome, and see and hear all that had passed at 
West Norton ? 

It was some days ere a reply came. And when it arrived, 
it was dated from Clevedon : — 

* My dearest Gertrude, — Sad days have indeed followed all our 
happy labours and hopes. Wherever I look all is dark. When I 
think of my dear brother I am nearly driven mad. He is just leaving 
this country to go, I believe, to Rome, for some purpose which he only 
knows. This I know, that he looks wretched. I have only just seen 
him, and his words were few ; but I, who know his face from infancy, 
could see very plainly that he looked as if his heart were breaking. . . . 
When I think of my parents I am filled with gloom. Their former love 
to him and me seems turned into bitterness. They forbid him ever 
to return, or cross their threshold again — and as for me, they said little, 
but their hearts seem steeled against me, as if / had driven their son 
out of the Church of England. When I told them I must come 
here to this retired house, where I hope to escape the follies and 
distractions of the world, they made a great outcry at first, and after 
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vaxds sud, "Take joor own vaj.** Periaps I do not undeistand 
tbem, bat I think thcj are toj mjiidickxi& 

' I did not know what to do, bat I spoke to the exoeQent priest who 
fonnerij advised me to come here, and he charged me to flee from the 
world, and retire here again, for a time at least And now, I suppose 
I mnst say I am at rest here. Will you believe me if I do? Whether 
you will or no, yoa will at least believe that I am, as ever, your sister 
in the Church's lK>pe and faith, ' Gabrielle.' 

Out of all this letter the anxious heart of Gabrielle singled 
out the few lines about Arthur. His breaking heart, how 
well it seemed to match with hers^ And yet she felt it was 
wicked to think of him. She imagined a hundred conflicting 
feelings warring in his mind. Gloomy remorse for an irre-. 
vocable step; possibly — ^for the longing heart would not 
banish that last possibility — some secret half-stifled love to 
her, which, long crushed down, had at last reasserted its 
sway in his heart 

But Gertrude was not as weak as formerly. She fell down 
before her God, and, with a trusting heart, made known all 
her complaint there. She spread the letter before the Lord, 
and asked him to make her unselfish. in her desires ; to show 
her dear fiiend Gabrielle the path of duty and of peace, and, 
if it were His will, to rescue Arthur fix)m the grasp of tlie 
deluding Church of Rome. 

And then she wrote to Gabrielle a long letter, telling her 
of the joyful solution of all her difficulties, and, avoiding all 
mention of him, imploring her to seek with a simple trust 
that salvation which would end all the conflict and give her 
life and peace. 

And then she waited, hungering for some more news about 
him, for Gabrielle's reply. It came after a few days, and 
when it ckme it seemed to cut off" all hope. It was a forced 
letter, written evidently imder a consciousness of surveillance 
— such a letter as a girl might write with a Lady Superioress 
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hanging over her shoulder. It merely told her that she had 
taken a vow for three years, and had resigned herself into 
the hands of her director, and had resolved to crush the 
world under foot henceforth. But she closed by assuring 
Gertrude that she loved her still with an unchanging affec- 
tion. 




CHAPTER XV. 



IN THE VIA TOSCANA. 




|H£ courage which a living hope and faith gave to 
Gertrude made her, for dut)r's sake, bravely bear 
up against the troubles which were in her heart 
She saw herself surrounded by affection, tended by those 
dear ones who watched every hue of her face, every expres- 
sion of her lips, every glance of her eye. And, reflecting on 
these things, she discovered that it was selfish as well as 
useless to be for ever pondering on the dark side of her life. 
So she formed a strong and prayerful resolution, and fought 
bravely to conquer hersel£ 

Nor was she unsuccessful * Strength for the day 'was 
given her ; and when the bright days of early autumn came 
on, the colour began to return to Gertrude's cheeks, and the 
old light to her eyes. The drives with her father or Lily 
were now her great delight And when she saw them so 
earnestly laying themselves out to bring the Gospel to the 
hearts of the people, she conceived a new desire to attend 
to that, and draw herself off from her own gloom by trying 
to give happiness to others. 

So she and Lily, in their daily drives, made it a rule to 
stop and visit some poor cottager, some farmer's wife, or 
some inquiring soul, to whom they might speak of the things 
which filled their hearts. And Gertrude forgot herself in 
thus remembering and helping others. The mind reacted 
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on the body, and she was herself again. The merry little 
doctor of West Norton, when he paid his last visit, offered 
her a not undeserved compliment on her looks, which healthy 
exercise and useful occupation had restored to her ; and he 
said, * I am afraid you will be a great deal happier at bidding 
good-bye to me, than I can be in saying the same to you ; 
but good-bye it must be, for I cannot have the conscience to 
feel your pulse or order you a tonic again.' 

It will be necessary to leave West Norton for a while to 
pay a brief visit to a less quiet scene. 

In a small room in the Via Toscana, in Rome, a little 
bed without curtains contained the pale and emaciated 
form of a young man of five-and-twenty. Two ladies sat 
beside the couch, the one a grey-haired woman of about 
fifty-five, the other, who was dressed entirely in black, and 
wore a large cross suspended from her neck, seemed about 
six-and-twenty. They had arrived but yesterday from Eng- 
land, in obedience to a telegram from Rome, bidding them 
come now or nev^r. 

Arthur Madden had the brand of approaching death upon 
his brow. His mother and sister had come in haste, but 
they did not even yet suspect how near the end was. Per- 
haps had Mrs. Madden known all, she would not have worn 
that look of stem self-suppression which almost forbade her to 
kiss her son, and which froze up all the fountains of love 
within her, or at least checked all their streams. 

There was a dead silence in the room. In the comer, 
near the window, which was low and bare of blind or cur- 
tain, stood a little oratory, with a figure of the Virgin and 
Child between two candles, the whole being decked with arti- 
ficial flowers. At the foot of the bed stood a white ivory 
cross on a pedestal of ebony, and you could observe that 
the eyes of the dying youth rested on that cross. 

I 
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* Where is my father?' Arthur asked suddenly, as though 
he had forgotten him until then. ' Would he not come to 
see me die ? * 

Mrs. Madden gave no answer, but she turned her head 
aside, and pressed her hand to her heart with a look which 
seemed to say, 

* Don't break yet, O weak heart ! be firm and brave.' 
Gabrielle leaned her head down upon his pillow, and 

began to speak gentle words in his ear. 

* Are you happy, Arthur ? ' 

* Are YOU happy, Gabrielle ? Neither had an answer to 
give. But a community of sorrow seemed firom that moment 
to draw both yet closer together. 

Mrs. Madden went to the table and pretended to read a 
* book of devotions which lay there. ' I must not yield to 
mere feeling,* she said. * Duty and conscience must make 
me strong.' 

Meanwhile, the brother and sister, each self-convicted 
before the other, continued their conversation in low tones. 

* Oh, Arthur, I have been seeking peace with all my heart, 
and here I breathe into your ear, the only one that shall 
know it, my conclusion — I cannot find it' 

*0h, Gabrielle,' he whispered, *I ought to say, "Abjure 
heresy, and seek reconciliation with the true Church." But 

^ here he paused a long while, and made several efforts 

to say more. She did not hasten him. 

At last he turned his face firom her and covered his eyes 
with his hands, and said in a sort of hissing whisper, * I dare 
not lie to you and the Holy Ghost' 

* O Lord Jesus Christ, open our eyes ! ' said Gabrielle, 
holding up the cross ; * open our poor blind eyes ! ' 

Mrs. Madden turned over several leaves of her book, and 
then suddenly shut it, and got up and went mournfully over 
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to the image of the Virgin; and if any one had closely 
watched her, he would have perceived a quiver pass from 
head to foot, and if any one had touched her brow or her 
hand he would have felt her cold as marble. 

*• My mother/^ said Arthur gently. He had watched hor 
tremor as she stood. He could guess what shook her so. 

In a moment she was kneeling by his side with her arms 
round his poor wasted neck, and her lips, cold as his, pressed 
to his forehead ; and then the blood rushed from her heart 
again unfrozen, and she kissed her Arthur as she had done 
when he was a baby at her breast 

* My darling, my darling, my son, my Arthur ! Oh, the 
wickedness of keeping us apart ! Oh, the sin of those who 
separate mother and child ! Oh, my beautiful Arthur, my 
only son!' The whole room shook with that throbbing, 
broken-down heart of hers, and her tears rained down. 

A knock came to the door. Arthur was much agitated, 
and he said to Gabrielle, * I will see no one !' 

Gabrielle brought his message to the visitor, who, thus dis- 
missed, had to depart the way he came. This visitor was a 
holy friar. The holy friar frowned, and shook the house 
with his heavy tramp as he crushed the boards of* the stair- 
case in his descent 

*What can I do for you, my son?' his mother asked, 
holding in her hot feverish hands his wasted fingers. 

' Medicine can do nothing ; I am past that, and I would 
much rather die.* He spoke with the accent of one who 
had made up his mind to resign himself to despair. 

* You shall not die without hearing what my Lord Jesus 
says to the d3ring,* said his mother, taking from her pocket 
the Gospel of St. John, and turning over the pages with such 
trembling fingers that she passed and repassed the place 
several times ere she discovered what she wanted. 

* T am the resurrection, and the life : he that believeth in 
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me, though he were dead, yet shall he live : and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.' 

* How can you say that to a dying, educated priest ? ' he 
asked with a bitter smile on his lips. 

She meanwhile had found another place. She could not 
trust herself to speak any words of her own. 

* Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.* 

There was no bitter smile on his lips now. His whole 
body shook with violent emotion. And he fell into a fit of 
coughing which left him exhausted for several minutes. 
Gabrielle and her mother gave him some water to drink, and 
the fit passed away. When he was quiet again he said in a 
very much weaker voice, 

* How immediately that water gave relief, and how easy it 
was to take it 1 ' 

* As easy to take the living water, my darling,* said his 
mother. * It is as free, it is as refreshing, and whosoever 
drinketh of it can never thirst* 

She threw herself upon her knees, and prayed in a few 
passionatfe words that the weary heart might have rest 

Gabrielle, too conscious of her own instability, of the 
nothingness of her faith, only listened and wept There 
was a long silence in the room, during which Arthur lay 
with his eyes looking up to heaven. He did not gaze now 
upon the cross of ivoiy, but there was that in his eye 
which told of a sight more consoling and strengthening stilL 

A knock came to the door again. Gabrielle was going 
to return the same answer as before. But Arthur, with an 
effort, recalled her, and said, * Wait for a minute ' — ^and then, 
* Let him come in,* 

The door, however, opened almost immediately, and a 
tall man in black, with shaved crown, entered, bearing the 
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paraphernalia for the extreme unction of the dying. Arthur, 
when he saw him, was fearfully troubled. His teeth chat- 
tered, and his lips grew livid, as the priest, with a surprised 
look at the elder lady and a glance of satisfaction at the 
other, whose dress indicated that she belonged to a religious 
order, approached the bed-side with cat-like gentleness. 

* Are you ready, brother?* 

* I trust ^ am ; I humbly trust I, a sinner, am — ready — 
even ready now.* 

Father Anselmo, however, did not take in his meaning, 
and as he prepared for the rite, Arthur said again, with a 
braver voice, 

* Yes, ready now to meet God. He has given me strength 
at last to believe His word — His word. That water — that 
cup of water did it all. " He shall never thirst, he shall 
never die." That is all I want — God preserve you. Father 
Anselmo,* he said, now addressing him in Italian. * I can- 
not ask that rite. I do not need it I rest Farewell.* 

The Jesuit fixed a long look of meaning on the young 
priest's face — * To the unutterable abyss I to the grasp of 
demons ! to the outer darkness ! to the wailings of eternity ! 
to the pit of woe !* he said, with increasing emphasis on each 
word. And Mrs. Madden, seeing the awful effect produced 
on her son, entreated the dark visitor to go. 

' It is a little request,' she said, seeing that he understood 
English, *but it has large consequences. Do not disturb 
him now.' 

And the priest, with the same silent footsteps, departed, 
sweeping off in one hand the image of the Virgin, and in the 
other the ivory cross, and bearing them with him as he went 

' It is over now,* said Arthur, * I thank him for taking 
those images out of my sight' 

* Praise, praise to God!' said his mother. *Now rest 
while I get you some food.' 
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• I never valued them,' said Arthur to Gabrielle. ' They 
can but affect the imagination. But I was athirst-burning, 
burning ^nth thirst since ever I heard the fervent words of 
one I thought deluded, but whose heresy I embrace now, 
and whose name I love. Since Mr. Sampson spoke to me 
I have never ceased thinking of the great white throne. 
But I shall stand before it now without dismay. I have 
absolved many— I never found absolution myself till now. 
O Gabrielle, that living water, it has done it alL When I 
drank the water from mother's hand, I understood the type. 
Jesus explained it to me then.* 

* Are you at peace?* asked Gabrielle. 

• I AM,' he answered, throwing the miutterable force of 
all a long, long, rejMressed nature into the words. ' Peace, 
for Jesus deceiveth not I reliised His voice mitil to-day. 
But now, at the very end I love Him A sinner saved by 
His grace. But oh, there is one awful fact behind me, the 
most awful of my life. I saw a poor soul die the day after I 
went to West Norton, and I let him die without one word 
of Jesus. God of love, forgive that' 

* Oh, He can, I hope, forgive it,' said she uncertainly. 
When Mrs. Madden returned with something for him to 

eat, he asked her the same question. He told the story : 
he gazed in her fece as though to throw all the result upon 
that one issue, * Can He forgive thatV 

And she replied, * " The Lord hath laid upon him the 
iniquity of us all" « He is able to save to the uttermost 
all that come unto God by him" ' 

That evening Mrs. Madden telegraphed for her husband, 
and four da>'s later that father laid his son in the English 
^urchyard outside the walls, and returned to the lonely 
Jodging with a heart that would not break down, because 
light had broken out at last 



CHAPTER XVL 



THE LAST OF WEST NORTON. 




|HE little family party, ere they returned to England, 
passed several weeks in one of those quiet rest- 
ing-places on the Rhine, where a family may be 
lost to society and mankind, and yet live and think as they 
please. G»abrielle mourned sorely for her only brother, and 
she scarce spoke for several days. In the fether and mother 
joy was mixed with sorrow, for for months past they had 
sternly resolved to separate themselves wholly from him who 
was gone. It was like life from the dead to see him renounce 
tacitly, even so late, all dependence upon a system which, it 
now appeared, had never given him that rest for his soul 
which he had courted. How many hundred perverts to 
Romanism are secretly in the like plight, who shall presume 
to guess ? 

On Gabrielle the death-bed scenes of her brother exer- 
cised an influence utterly indescribable. In the midst of all 
her sorrow rose up great irrepressible questions concerning 
her own s6uL As for him, she believed him to be at rest. 
She knew that a troubled ndnd and a system of conscientious 
austerities had brought on the illness which had cast down 
all those brilliant hopes into an untimely grave. But Gabri- 
elle, too, could feel joy that at even-time there had been 
light, and that there was a practical, if not a public or formal 
abjuration of the Ultramontane and Roman creed. But how 
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about her own? How about the hi^ An^canism under 
which she lived? She had sought to train her soul to the 
discipline of Clevedon. The training of her bodily occupa- 
tions, habits, and tastes was an easier task. Gabrielle had 
never found peace. She had hoped for it as a future thing 
But not one hour had ever dawned on her in which she 
could conscientiously say she had obtained or experienced it. 

It is impossible here to enter into a full discussion of the 
principles instilled into the sisters of that house by the spiritual 
directorate under which they were placed. Sufhce it to say, 
that ere Gabrielle reached her own home in the south of 
England her mind had undergone a great change. She now 
saw her mother's love and her mother's ^th under a new 
aspect The letters of Ger'jude reflected light on the dying 
experience of her dear brother, and her own um-estful spirit 
craved for a similar possession. 

Farewell to Clevedon ! for it could but train and disci- 
pline after a rude fashion souls which had never felt, or had 
stifled, deep convictions of the need of a present salvation. 
Farewell, with few regrets, to a house of bondage ! Fare- 
well to one who probed a guileless heart with inquiries 
framed too often for those already beguiled ! Farewell for 
Gabrielle to a system which imposes duties, holds out hopes, 
impresses the imagination, cultivates the tastes, occupies the 
time, subdues the force of habit, and tames the spirit, but 
which does not proceed on the one great feet of the need of 
a universal pardon, of a conversion to God, and which de- 
grades the good news of a present Saviour and a present 
salvation into a system of commands, threats, disciplines, 
and practices, as inferior to the system of God*s gospel of 
GOOD NEWS as the glinmier of a candle to the glory of 
the sun. 

Ere the mourning for Arthiu* was laid aside, Gabrielle paid 
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the Fairfields a visit, and it was prolonged again and again 
until at length it ended in her , But I must not anti- 
cipate. 

Mr. Fairfield heard with eager curiosity and all sorts of 
mingled feelings the story of his former curate. As for Ger- 
trude, she said little, and showed little what she felt, but she 
evidently suffered secretly when his name was mentioned, 
and it was only after some time that the whole of the history 
came to her knowledge. 

* Oh, Gabrielle,* she said, when they had been a few days 
together, *is it not all well with him now? And may I not 
think sometimes of those old days without shame or fear? 
He is resting and in peace. I, too, rest But I think I 
shall never be the same. I do not feel inclined to be 
very merry. I have been too bitterly tried for that' 

*But you are happy? I see it in every line of your face. 
No one, dearest, could look at you without knowing that 
you were enjoying some secret peace. I envy you for 
that' 

*I am happy. For all these things have lifted me up 
above what passes round me. I can say it to you, though I 
could not to every one When I am doing a little for our 
Lord in the parish or in the school, I am so happy ; or when 
I take the Bible, and read of the love and the grace that I 
found to be firee, I am happy. But I do not like to think 
much either of myself or of the events' of last year. And I 
think it is better hot, dear sister.' 

* Brave Gertrude. I never knew any one so unselfish. 
Most people would either gloomily ponder over their troubles, 
or turn firom them to vanit)'.* 

*Why should I do either? But, Gabrielle, there is one 
thought that all these things have impressed on me much. 
How wicked or how deluded are those who hide by forms 

K 
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the free grace of God, or who hinder its direct outflowing to 
sinners by interposing a human priesthood.' 

* I agree with you, and I am going to get you and Lily to 
teach me your way. I know there can be peace nowhere 
else.' 

This the sisters joyfully did. And many an hour did they 
all read together the lessons of the fathomless Word, whose 
depths they sounded ever more profoundly as they went on. 

An honest inquiry, a diligent search, a hungering heart, a 
willing mind were rewarded. Gabrielle found anchorage for 
her soul too, where no waves can beat off tlie trusting heart 
Her faith was characterized by an unusual humility. 'I 
have done,* she would say, * unutterable mischief !Life is 
but too short to undo it' 

In the household at the Rectory, Mr. Sampson was a not 
infrequent visitor. There was something in the manner of 
Gertrude Fairfield which had long strangely interested him, 
but he always felt, without a word being spoken, that her life 
was to be led apart There was that in her very tone, which 
seemed gently to say, *I am to continue thus; doing my 
work as God shall help me, useful, if I may be, to those 
around me, and waiting for a higher sphere only in heaven.' 

But the dose of that year saw a marriage, nevertheless, in 
West Norton. There were few who could fe.il to be in- 
terested and attracted by Gabrielle. And she could not 
deny to herself that ever since that memorable allusion to 
Mr. Sampson by her djdng brother, , she had coupled his 
name with all that was good and true. 

When on one occasion she told him, in all simplicity, the 
words which Arthur had spoken of him, she was herself 
astonished at the depth of his joy. * Oh,' said he, 'to have 
been the humble, unworthy means of doing that^ is not to 
have Hved in vain !' 
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From that moment there was a mutual understanding 
between Mr. Sampson and Gabrielle which ripened into an 
affection deep and strong. Gabrielle and he each saw 
elements in the character of the other calculated to 
strengthen and improve their own. And besides that, 
everybody (and * everybody' is sometimes a good judge) 
said they were just made for each other. If recommenda- 
tions are necessary on such occasions, neither he nor she 
lacked sucli. *My dear Gabrielle,' said the rector, * there's 
not a man on earth I owe so much to as Sampson ; not a 
man like him, I should say, on this earth. He made me a 
happy man, and he will make you a happy woman.' Ger- 
trude's opinion of Gabrielle Mr. Sampson did not need to 
ask. It shone in her eyes as she held Gabrielle's hand 
when the three sat together in the drawing-room, and looked 
out upon the snow. 

And neither of those two lovers disappointed the other. 
Their match-making was perhaps not exactly of the common 
or popular type, for it had taken its stand on a basis which 
seems to many trifling, ridiculous, and contrary to common 
sense. But when we see men and women who idolize 
common sense, marry hastily for money, and bitterly repent 
in the abundant leisure which succeeds, we are apt to think 
the poor * fools ' better off after all, who thought in their 
bargain of some guarantee of happiness which is kept in a 
safer treasury than the coffers of the Bank of England, and 
depends on a better security than the Three per Cents. 

And so they were wedded. And Jessie Allen was Ga- 
brielle's maid, and a faithful one too. And I need not say 
who was Gabrielle's bosom friend — ^for married girls must 
have such — ^who went to her a month after the happy day, 
and was in fact constantly going over to her to talk of days 
gone by, and better days to come. 
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Mr. Sampson's church is plain and unadorned ; so are his 
sermons. But they do their work. The parish folk know 
their parson as the Eastern sheep their shepherd They 
want no painted or gilded substitutes for religion. They 
can pray without incense, and adore without an altar. The 
praises of God are true and deep, though they employ no 
surpliced choir, and * the blessing of God Almighty * comes 
to them through a * Great High Priest,' to whom alone 
they confess, and who absolves sinners by His blood. And 
when, from time to time, some new soul comes under the 
influence of the truth, then thfere is joy in heaven, and joy 
too on this poor earth, in a certain quiet home where two 
souls beat in unison, and are never happier than when they 
have a third beloved one to rejoice with them over the 
triumphs of the everlasting Gospel, from which no man can 
detract a jot, and to which no man can add a tittle, without 
spoiling its fair beauty, and frustrating its glorious end. 
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